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Features This Week - 


q Insurance Prospects for 1932 


\ Sound and Authoritative Review by William 
M. Corcoran of Insurance Operations in 1931] 
and a Preview of What May Be Expected in the 
Fire, Life and Casualty Fields During 1932. 


Gg The Fatal Accident Problem 


What Are the Chief Causes of Accidental Deaths? 
Dr. Frederick L. Hoffman, Distinguished Statis- 
tician, Unearths Some Rare Records That Are 
of Great Value to Underwriters and Agents and 
Absorbing Interest to the General Reader. 


@ Writing to a Touchy World 


John W. Longnecker Has Sensed the Changing 
Psychology of Potential Buyers and Tells How 
to Cater to It When Writing 1932 Sales Letters. 


I News and Opinion of the Week 


Fire, Life and Casualty Happenings Reported in 
the Respective News Sections. Comment by the 
Editors on People and Problems of the Business. 
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with profit for you 


To the aviator “contact!” means “‘ready to go!” Action 
follows instantly. The motive power is given its first turn- 
over... the aviator takes off ... alone. To the L. & L. 
& G., however, “contact” means more than mere provision 
of facilities ... more than the mere turning over of “motive 
power’ to you. The L. & L. & G. takes off with you on 
your exploration of new premium fields. 
In your own territory are lines that are often overlooked 
or undervalued . . . Use and Occupancy, Rental Value, 
Explosion . . . lines that demand a slightly different ap- 
proach. L. & L. & G. specialists are equipped to render 
cooperative assistance in the development of those lines 
.. to help you analyze your market... to assist you with 
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your first “contacts” so that they will mean profit for you. 
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This Week : 


@ Everyone is interested in 1932; what will 
it bring? Using insurance operations in 1931 
as a guiding chart, William M. Corcoran, 
prominent actuary, has written a sound and 
interesting preview of fire, life and casualty 
prospects. 


@ Rarely does one see as detailed and as 
authoritative an analysis on such a complex 
problem as the fatal accident situation as Dr. 
Frederick L. Hoffman has prepared for this 
issue. 


@ John W. Longnecker, whose fame is well 
established in the field of insurance advertis- 
ing, knows the secrets of buyer psychology. 
His opinions on “Writing to a Touchy World” 
are a feature in this issue. 


Next Week: 


@ The insurance world learned, and un 
learned, much in 1931, declares Dr. H. W. 
Dingman, vice-president and medical director 
of the Continental American Assurance Com- 
pany, Chicago. Never has the insurance world 
had so extensive an education in so short a 
time he says, in a review of developments of 
1931 a year that bids fair to pass into his- 
tory as one of the big years in insurance his- 
tory. Read his article in next week's feature 
section. 


@ The insurance companies of America are 
overlooking an opportunity to realize three 
big advantages, in the opinion of Percy H. 
Whiting, president of the P. H. Whiting Com- 
pany, Inc., New York. These advantages are: 
(1) The securing of additional capital; (2) 
increasing business and profits; (3) added 
protection against hostile legislation. And 
how to gain such advantages? Through cus- 
tomer stock ownership, he advises. Mr. Whit- 
ing contributes a full discussion of his idea. 


@ And, in spite of all the lessons of the past 
year, and the problems of home offices, the 
job of selling must go on. The weekly sales 
feature will carry a message of benefit to the 
life underwriter. 


@ What the courts did to the insurance con- 
tract in 1931—the first installment of an out- 
standing analysis of the legal high-spots of 
the past year from an insurance point of view, 
by S. B. Ackerman. 





The Strength of the Family 


persons who live in one house and under one 

head.” It is the most primitive of human institu- 
tions and at the same time the most essential to human 
progress. It is the fountainhead of the social and the 
civic edifice. Civilizations and states through the ages 
have crumbled when the integrity of the family has been 
challenged. Well organized government has ever been 
concerned with the problem of keeping the family intact 
after the death of its head or when some disaster threatens 
it with disintegration. Into this gap, modern civilization 
has projected an effective expedient. Insurance bulwarks 
and preserves family ties and in its many branches, sus- 
tains the household through multiform misfortunes. By 
life insurance, an artificial revenue is set up to replace the 
toll taken by death. Fire insurance rebuilds the home and 
household effects. Accident and health insurance replaces 
stricken earning powers. Workmen’s compensation, lia- 
bility and all the many other forms of insurance are util- 
ized in the preservation of the family and through it the 
nation. 


\ K T EBSTER defines a family as a “collective body of 


If every man whose income is dependent 
upon the institution of insurance could be made to under- 
stand the vital part which his business plays in the pres- 
ervation and continuity of the high American standards 
of family life and its consequent importance to his nation’s 
future, then and only then would the gap be bridged and 
the uninsured and underinsured eliminated. 

Next week, celebrated as Thrift Week, 
Life Insurance Day through the effective work of those 
in charge of the event will make America conscious of 
the importance of life insurance and the need that every- 
one has for it. Life insurance agents are duty bound to 
take advantage of the labor done in their behalf and carry 
its message of thrift so that all may become acquainted 
with the achievements of life insurance. In fact, every 
person in the insurance business should make this an 
occasion to point out that in insurance in its many forms 
America has its greatest asset. The family, to make it the 
force desired, needs not only life insurance, but, as well, 
fire, accident, sickness, liability, 
etc. Every form of premium paid g 
by the American family is a pay- A am * 7 
ment on future national prosperity 
and achievement. 
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INSURANGE 
PROSPECTS 


BY WILLIAM M. CORCORAN 


8, 1931, issue of the SPECTATOR, 

which discussed insurance pros- 
pects for 1931, it was possible for 
cne to omit entirely a prophecy as to 
the future course of the stock and bond 
market, with the simple statement that 
one man’s guess was just about as 
good as another’s. Not that it was 
unimportant at that time, but still it 
was not of transcending importance. 
Bond values had held up well. Prac- 
tically no insurance companies had 
been put in a really dangerous condi- 
tion by the drop in stock values, dras- 
tic as this had been. Also many ex- 
ecutives of long experience felt that a 
slow improvement in the security mar- 
kets could reasonably be anticipated, 
although they hesitated to say so. 

This year no such avoidance of that 
topic is possible. It is by far the chief 
source of worry to insurance execu- 
tives. It is a matter of utmost con- 
cern to the entire insurance business. 
Quite likely there are no more reliable 
indices from which to forecast security 
values than there were last January. 
At least, that is a hopeful view, for it 
hints of a belief that the chances of 
improvement and the chances of fur- 
ther decline are about equal. Never- 
theless, the great importance of the 
problem would make its omission from 
an article of this nature wholly un- 
justifiable. And since it must be dis- 
cussed, it may as well be discussed 
right at the outset. 


I N writing an article for the January 


Investments 


First of all let us see how the com- 
panies stand as regards their invest- 
ments at the present time, the end of 
1931—if, indeed, their status can be 
determined, even by themselves. The 
principal investments are, of course, 
mortgages, bonds, stocks and real 


estate; a considerable part of the real 
estate representing foreclosed mort- 
gages. 

It may be presumed that for annual 
statement purposes, mortgages may be 
carried at par and foreclosed real 
estate at the amount of the mortgage 
plus foreclosure costs, less, perhaps, de- 
preciation in accordance with the com- 
pany’s usual practice. Without doubt 
few mortgages could be sold at par 
at the present time. But it is hardly 
to be expected that in any but an ex- 
ceptional case will a company be 
forced to sell mortgages, even under 
most adverse conditions. Most com- 
panies have a large percentage of their 
assets in securities more liquid than 
mortgages, and should the sale of in- 
vestments become necessary, it is these 
cther forms, such as bonds and stocks, 
which will be sacrificed. Most of the 
mortgages and real estate now owned 
by the companies will still be found 
in their portfolios when normal times 
have returned and their full values 
have been restored. None the less, the 








Mr. Corcoran, associated 
with the actuarial firm of S. 
H. and Lee J. Wolfe, herewith 
presents his annual review of 
insurance together with the 
outlook for the coming year. 
He recounts the actualities of 
1931 and bases his 1932 esti- 
mate on the facts at hand. If 
you want the honest views of 
a keen and well-informed ob- 
server, this is the article for 
you to read. 











large number of interest defaults is a 
source of worry. Naturally, this pro- 
duces a loss of much needed income and 
is particularly serious to the life com- 
panies with their large reserves re- 
quiring interest accretions. 

The fall in the market value of bonds 
and stocks during the year has, of 
course, been extremely serious. On the 
average, stocks are probably about 40 
per cent lower than at the end of 1930 
and high grade bonds are about 20 per 
cent lower. On the basis of actual 
auotations as of Dec. 31, 1931, there 
is no doubt that many companies would 
be impaired—and some of them large 
ones. Anticipating this probability, the 
Insurance Commissioners Convention, 
after a great deal of consideration, 
voted early in December to permit com- 
panies to use bond and stock values 
equal to the average quotations for the 
last five quarterly dates ending Sept. 
30, 1931, these averages approximat- 
ing the actual quotations as of June 
30, 1931. This action, however, was 
not unanimous and there is every indi- 
cation at the present time that one 
or two States will not permit this pro- 
cedure, but will require the use of 
actual quotations as of Dec. 31, 1931. 
Then, too, there is the possibility of 
using amortized values on bonds. All 
States permit life companies to use 
amortized values for bonds. Some 
States specifically extend this privilege 
to casualty and fire companies, and 
since one such State (Connecticut) is 
a dissenter to the agreement to permit 
companies to use average values, it is 
quite likely that many fire and casualty 
companies will wish to take advantage 
of this relief on bond valuations in 
making up their Connecticut state- 
ments. 

There are other States which defi- 
nitely do not permit casualty and fire 
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companies to amortize their bonds, 
while in a great many States the law 
is silent on this point and the Com- 
missioners’ decision on the matter has 
not been announced. All in all, it 
appears that there is quite a likelihood 
of companies being compelled to file 
different statements in different States. 
This would be distinctly unfortunate. 
The National Convention of Insurance 
Commissioners has labored for years 


to bring about uniformity in annual, 


statement requirements, and through 
efficient cooperation has succeeded in 
doing this, except perhaps in the mat- 
ter of a few details of no great im- 
portance. It is greatly to be hoped 
that this cooperation—never more 
necessary than at present—will bring 
about, finally, a unanimous acceptance 
of uniform statement reqirements and 
avoid a most unsatisfactory situation 
whereby a company will be required to 
file different figures in different States. 

It is worth noting in passing that 
the New York Clearing House has 
adopted rules for its member banks to 
use in valuing bond holdings which 
are much more liberal than those 
adopted by the vote of the National 
Convention of Insurance Commission- 
ers. 

Life Insurance 


The above observations indicate how 
difficult it is even to determine just 
where the companies stand at the pres- 
ent time, let alone attempt to guess in- 
telligently what they may expect in 
1932. One point immediately 
come to mind, however, and that is the 
change in the position of the life com- 
panies. At the end of 1930, the de- 
pression had had but slight effect on 
the life insurance companies, although 
the increase in the amount of policy 
loans had been very disturbing. Now, 
however, the life executives are ex- 
periencing their full share of worry. 
This is due chiefly to two factors: a 


does 


further great increase in the amount of 
policy loans and the serious deprecia- 
tion in the market value of bonds, par- 
ticularly railroad bonds; each factor 
serious enough in itself and particu- 
larly so in combination. 

The following is the distribution of 
assets of life insurance companies as 
presented to the Association of Life 
Insurance Presidents this month (De- 
cember, 1931): 





Per cent 

ORR NEE bn o.c'dwee cd db ahaa bes 2.8 
Ee AD Ten poreateans © 38.4 
Bonds and Stocks.............. 38.1 
Policy Loans and Premium Notes 15.9 
thaw ONE | acids i xuxr cud des 4.8 
100.0 
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Policy loans have increased from 14.3 
per cent at the end of 1930 to 15.9 
per cent at the end of 1931. This is a 
serious increase. It probably amounts 
to over $425,000,000. As has many 
times been said, policy loans are just 
about as safe and lucrative a form of 
investment as a company could hope 
to secure. But there is small solace 
in this reflection for a company which 
is compelled to make such an invest- 
ment when it has no cash to invest. 
And this is exactly the case with some 
companies. The excess of premium in 
come over claim payments and ex- 
penses is not sufficient to meet the de- 
mand for surrenders and for policy 
loans. The result is that assets must 
be sold—and, of course, the most liquid 
assets. Since most life companies own 
few, if any, stocks, bonds must be 
sacrificed. Bonds which could be and 
have been carried at amortized values, 
usually close to par, have to be sold 
at present prices, which are often as 
low as 80, in order to provide funds 


William M. Corcoran 


for making policy loans. And in all 
too many cases the loan is simply the 
forerunner of later lapsation. 

The picture is far from pleasant, yet 
it is difficult to see any reasonable hope 
of much improvement in the very near 
future. Certain it is that more and 
more people are coming to the very 
end of their resources as this depres- 
sion persists and are reluctantly being 
forced to realize upon their last avail- 
able resource, their life insurance. 
There is some evidence, too, that many 
creditors are more frequently suggest- 
ing this method of raising money by 
which their debtors may reduce their 
obligations. So policy loans will prob- 
ably increase further in 1932. Even 
in good times it is most difficult to 
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secure any repayment of loans, and at 
the present time it is practically hope- 


less. Doubtless, however, when condi- 
tions do improve, the companies will 
make a great effort to reduce the 
amount of loans. At any rate, this 
reduction in coverage should later re- 
sult in an increase in new business. 


The question of security values in- 
volves a somewhat different aspect for 
the life executives than it does for fire 
and casualty officials. In the first place, 
the life companies are not very inter- 
ested in stock values, for they own very 
few stocks, this item comprising only 
about 2.8 per cent of their total assets, 
and a large part of these holdings being 
preferred stock. Of course, there are 
a few companies which have a sub- 
stantial proportion of their assets in 
common stocks. Despite the tempta- 
tion to add to their holdings at present 
so-called bargain prices and thus aver- 
age down their cost, it is more likely 
that these companies will pretty much 
refrain from purchasing common 
stocks in 1932 and for some time to 
come, having well learned the danger 
of investing too heavily in assets of 
such potential changes in value. 


Furthermore, the life companies are 
not greatly concerned with the pro- 
cedure to be used in reporting the 
market value of bonds, for most of 
them will use amortized values, as they 
have been doing. But they are by no 
means free from the question of cur- 
rent security valuations, for the use 
of amortization has limits which are 
becoming effective with increased im- 
portance. Amortized values may be 
used only in case of bonds which are 
not in default and which are amply 
secured. No recourse but market value 
is available for bonds in default, and 
unfortunately several issues entered 
that category in 1931. Still more, un- 
fortunately, current corporation re- 
ports indicate that there are many 
more issues on which there is little 
hope of avoiding default in the near 
future. If all signs do not fail, the 
life companies seem destined to suffer 
substantial losses in surplus as a re- 
sult of changing from amortized to 
market value on defaulted bonds in 
1932. 


It is not expected that the question 
of ample security will be raised ex- 
cept perhaps in a few insolated cases. 
At the present time when security once 
deemed of the highest grade is even 
questionable, who is to decide whether 
or not a bond is amply secured. In- 
surance departments are not very apt 
to raise this question on bonds which 
are currently paying their interest. 


(Continued on page 10) 








The Cost of Fire Protection 


HE Commission on County 

and Municipal Taxation and 
Expenditures of New Jersey re- 
cently turned its attention to the 
question of how it might be pos- 
sible to reduce the cost of fire fight- 
ing. The United States has the 
most up-to-date, scientific and, prob- 
ably, the best equipped and 
manned fire fighting system, at 
least in its larger cities, that may 
be found anywhere else in the 
world. That the annual fire loss 
in our country is also greater than 
that of any other country is a mat- 
ter concerning which we are not 
so proud, but one hesitates even 
to predict what that yearly toll in 
lives and property might be were 
it not for the means we have de- 
vised and perfected to fight the 
fires. 

Yet while it would be the most 
false of false economy to reduce 
the amount of such protection or 
lessen its efficiency by inadequate 
appropriations both for men and 
apparatus it is by no means impos- 
sible that the costs may be cut 
without lessening the value. That, 
at least, would seem to be shown 
by the survey of the New Jersey 
commission and the recommenda- 
tions. made by it. 

Briefly stated the commission 
reached the conclusion that there 
were opportunities for economy by 
means of reorganization of the 
areas of defense administration; in 
the improvement of the auxiliary 
aides to fire defense; in more effec- 
tive and economical use of the per- 
sonnel and equipment of fire de- 
fense and, which to many will seem 
of the very greatest importance, 
in increased attention to the re- 
moval of fire hazards which would, 
perhaps, include the consolidation 
of departments leading to a more 
definite and centralized authority 
and responsibility for such work. 

It by no means follows that the 
situation studied by the commis- 
sion in New Jersey is the same in 
every other State, but in the main 
it may be presumed that it is simi- 
lar to that in most of them. Econ- 
omy, which means the lessening of 
duplicated and waste effort, is one 
of the great needs of the time and 
one which the economic situation 
has brought most strikingly to the 


Editorial 


With the Editors 


The work 
done by the New Jersey Commis- 
sion appears to have been thor- 
ough and well worth while and 
might well be emulated elsewhere 
throughout the country. 


attention of everyone. 





Statement Requirements 


N an article on another page 

in this issue, William M. 
Corcoran, prominent actuary, 
in discussing security valua- 
tions, says: 

All in all it appears that 
there is quite a liklihood of 
companies being compelled to 
file different statements in 
different States. This would 
be distinctly unfortunate. The 
National Convention of In- 
surance Commissioners has 
labored for years to bring 
about uniformity in annual 
statement requirements, and 
through efficient cooperation 
has succeeded in doing this, 
except, perhaps, in the mat- 
ter of a few details of no 
great importance. It is great- 
ly to be hoped that this coop- 
eration—never more neces- 
sary than at present—will 
bring about, finally, a unani- 
mous acceptance of uniform 
statement requirements and 
avoid a most unsatisfactory 
situation whereby a company 
will be required to file differ- 
ent figures in different States. 

Readers will recall the po- 
sition recently taken, editor- 
ially, by THE SPECTATOR on 
this point. We find ourself 
in agreement with Mr. Cor- 
coran and go, in fact, a step 
further. Apart from the re- 
quirements demanded by the 
various States, we feel that 
the companies’ themselves 
should uniformly present 
statements based on June 30 
valuations, in order that the 
business may offer a united 
front to the outside world and 
protect those companies 
which, though basically in a 
sound position, might be tem- 
porarily embarrassed if 
forced to show on a Decem- 
ber 31 basis. 
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Nation-Wide Emphasis 


EXT Thursday, January 21, 
the benefits of life insurance 
will be stressed to the American 
public as never before. A great 
concentration of eflort will be 
to bear upon national 
thought, participated in by every 
life insurance organization in 
America and endorsed by the 
President of the United States. 
President Hoover’s letter, printed 
on page 15 of this issue, contains 
powerful and sweeping impetus to 
the production of life insurance, 
not only on Life Insurance Day, 
but throughout the year. 

Two hundred and thirty local as- 
sociations in the United States and 
one hundred and ten organizations 
in Canada will join in observing 
Life Insurance Day with appro- 
priate programs. The radio will 
be freely used, both by the indi- 
vidual associations, employing tal- 
ent from within the ranks of the 
industry, and by national hook-ups 
of leading stations for the accom- 
modation of business and political 
leaders who will join in stressing 
the message of the day. 

From Washington, D. C., United 
States Senators Robert F. Wag- 
ner, of New York, and Arthur Cap- 
per, of Kansas, will go on the air 
as will also Merle Thorpe, editor 
of Nation’s Business. Senator Wag- 
ner will be introduced by Superin- 
tendent of Insurance George S. 
Van Schaick, of New York. Sena- 
tor Capper will be introduced by 
W. T. Grant, president of the Busi- 
ness Man’s Assurance Company, 
Kansas City, Mo. Prominent 
among the addresses to be broad- 
cast by insurance executives will 
be those of William A. Law, presi- 
dent of the Penn Mutual, who will 
speak over WEAF, and William J. 
Graham, vice-president of the 
Equitable Life Assurance Society, 
who will be heard over WJZ from 
New York. Local associations 
throughout the country will be ac- 
tive, led by great mass meetings 
in New York and Philadelphia. 
The last named association is spon- 
soring a broadcast by Dr. Huebner, 
dean of the Wharton School of Fi- 
nance The seed sown on January 
21 will bear fruit throughout the 
twelve months. 
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Time 
Weekly News Review 


Supreme Court of Missouri says in 
International Life vs. Prange: “Courts 
are without authority to rewrite con- 
tracts, even insurance contracts, al- 
though it may appear that in some 
respects they operate harshly or in- 
equitably as to one of the parties . . .” 





Connecticut Mutual Life, Phoenix 
Mutual Life, and Bankers Life Company 
of Des Moines among compan'es whose 
December production was above nor- 
mal. 





Health and accident insurance on 
the books of the Royal Union Life, ac- 
quired through its merger with the Des 
Moines Life and Annuity, sold to the 
Great Western Insurance Company of 
Des Moines. 





Malcolm Williams named assistant 


manager of agencies for the Prov:dent 
Mutual Life. 





Continental American Life now is- 
suing three forms of disab‘lity—1. 
waiver of premium only; 2. wa.ver and 
VY) per cent monthly income; 3. waiver 
and 1. per cent monthly income. 





New Jersey Department gives formal 
approval to the Essex-Sussex Fire 
merger. 





Herbert C. Ashton, Thomas R. 
Duthie, L. Muckenfuss, Harold S. 
Smith and Lloyd F. Browne admitted as 


* partners in Benedict & Benedict, New 


York insurance brokers. 





Kentucky Fire Underwriters note 
improvement in collections. 





Automobile financial responsibility 
act signed by Governor Ritchie of 
Maryland. 


Independence Indemnity reinsures 
entire business of Underwriters Cas- 
ualty of Milwaukee. 





Travelers Insurance Companies’ cash 
income from premiums slightly less in 
1931 than in 1930, but higher than the 
1929 volume. 





Universal Automobile Ins. Co. of 
Dallas absorbs Universal Casualty Co. 
and amends charter so that it may 
henceforth write general casualty lines. 





E. Fletcher Holmes made vice-presi- 
dent of Indemnity Insurance Company 
of North America. 





National Union Fire stockholders ap- 
prove reduction of capital stock from 
$10,000,000 to $2,750,000, and a 
change in the par value from $10 to $5 
per share. 





Aetna Life and Affiliated Companies 
have larger income from all sources in 
1931 than in 1930. 
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The Phantom of the Auto Show 














ISOUNDINGS 


_——— By ROBERT WADE SHEEHAN——————" 
FFORTS to relieve the rigors of depres- 
K sion are now beginning to fall into one 
or the other of two classifications: 
| First, those proposals calculated to stimulate 
general business by aiding banks and other 
agencies; and secondly, propositions that 
call for the direct donations of money to feed 
hungry people or to create jobs which will 
enable those in want to earn the where- 
withall to purchase the necessities of life. 

Politically, this presages a lineup on one 
side of those who favor strict governmental 
economy in order to lighten the tax burden 
on business and insure the credit of the 
Nation and the various States, as opposed to 
groups who believe it is expedient for the 
Government to incur more bonded indebted- 
ness in order that the idle may be put to 
work immediately at any task that can plaus- 
ibly be included in a gigantic public works 
program. 

To most business men, familiar with, and 
dependent on, the banks, and particularly 
those susceptible to heavy taxation, the first 
line of action seems clearly the soundest 
course to follow. And so, assuredly it is, as 
long as the great mass of the people are 
orderly and patient. So far, rich and poor 
have been pleased to consider themselves as 
occupying the same boat. The laboring man 
and the small salaried worker have been con- 
tent, even a little proud, to feel that meas- 
ures designed to help the banks are cal- 
culated to help ‘them, too. 

But there is always the danger of class 
consciousness boring, guardedly, from with- 
in. There may come a time when it will be 
difficult to convince a jobless man that he is 
a capitalist and the same dose of medicine 
that succors us will cure him, too, of his ills. 
When the multitude shouts for bread, you 
can’t tell them to go eat cake. 








Tide 


Current Economic Trends 


A United States survey shows more 
than ten million persons or about one 
in every twelve inhabitants are treated 
each year in the hospitals of the United 
States. 





Metropolitan Life Insurance Com- 
pany’s industrial department statistics 
shows that the expectat:on of life of 
all persons at age 10, 1911-12 was 
47.43, years, 1921, 52.73 years; 1930, 
53.27 years. At age 20, 1911-12 ex- 
pectancy was 39.01; 1921, 44.17; 1930, 
44.32. For age 30, 1911-12, 31.70; 
1921, 36.23; 1930, 36.06. Age 40, 
1911-12, 24.98; 1921, 28.44; 1930, 
28.00. Age 50, 1911-12, 18.41; 1921, 
20.97; 1930, 20.53. 





Preliminary figures of the automobile 
industry in 1931 show cars and trucks 
produced in the United States and Can- 
ada of 2,460,000 of which 2,040,000 
were passenger cars and 420,000 motor 
trucks. The average retail price of the 
cars were $765 and the retail price of 
trucks $824. Registered cars in the 
United States totalled 25,940,000 of 
which 22,450,000 were motor cars and 
2,490,000 motor trucks. 





Sugar, coffee, cocoa, hides and rub- 
ber failed to react to the securities 
rally last week and closed with small 
losses. 





Fisher's Index Number of Commodity 
Prices, based on 100 as the average of 
1926 is 65.3 which compares with 66.3 
a week ago. : 





Total bonds traded on the New York 
Stock Exchange last week aggregated 
74,173,300 as against 67,990,700 for 
the same week in 1931 and 50,612,500 
that week in 1930. 





Steel production due to scattered 
orders was advanced to 25 per cent of 
full operation capacity. 





Bond prices cf 40 domestic issues in- 
creased from 64.73 on January 4 and 
67.67 on January 9. 





London reports indicate active busi- 
ness for the year has begun with a 
distinctly more optimistic feeling. The 
economists index of prices December 
31, 1931 are higher than for the past 
four months. 





Sharp advances and more active trad- 
ing were noted in Berlin security mar- 
ets. 





New York Stock Exchange shows 
combined averages for 50 stocks to 
have risen from 68.96 on January 4 to 
76.23 on January 9. 





Bank suspensions in the United 
States in 1931 reached a total of 2,302 
involving net deposits of $1,580,000,- 
000 according to the American Banker. 
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HE fatal accident problem in the 
e United States presses heavily for 

better results in preventive meas- 
ures than are apparently being secured 
by existing agencies and organizations. 
The annual toll of fatal accidents of 
all kinds is ‘approximately 100,000, 
equivalent to 6.78 per cent of the mor- 
tality from all causes. Yet thus far 
only preliminary efforts have been made 
to present the appalling facts with the 


required degree of completeness in 
matters of detail. The principal 
sources of information are (1) the 


annual reports of the Census Office on 
Causes of Death in the Registration 
Area; (2) the annual tabulations of 
the National Safety Council; (3) the 
occasional reports of the United States 
Bureau of Labor Statistics on indus- 
trial accidents; (4) the annual and 
periodical reports of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission on railway cas- 
ualties; (5) the annual and monthly 
reports of the Bureau of Mines on 
accidents in coal and metal mines, at 
smelters and coke ovens, and in quar- 
ries; (6) the annual reports of the 
National Automobile Chamber of Com- 
merce on automobile accidents; and 
(7) the annual reports on aviation 


accidents issued by the Division of 
Aeronautics of the Department of 
Commerce. Aside from these are in- 


numerable reports by local authorities, 
compensation commissions, boards of 
health, etc. In addition the various 
accident insurance companies issue 


ae Fy ~<a 
Frederick L. Hoffman 


Consulting Statistician 


useful reports in amplification of data 
provided by Federal and State au- 
thorities. 

But no general survey of the whole 
problem has ever been attempted. Cer- 
tain phases have seemingly been com- 


FATAL ACCIDENTS IN U. 8S 


Rate pe 


i a 2... veeeesene ee ; 
Poisoning by venomous animals... 
Other acute 
Conflagration 
Burns (conflagration excepted) 
Mechanical suffocation 
Absorption of 
poisonous gas 
Dn ‘dhbdedhs.c00.0oe%s 
Traumatism 
Traumatism 
struments 
Traumatism 
Traumatism in mines ..... 
Traumatism in quarries 
Traumatism by machines 
Railroad accidents 
Streetcar accidents 
Automobile accidents . ae 
Airplane and balloon accidents... 
Injuries by other vehicles. 
Landslide, other crushing 
Injuries by animals (not poisoning) 
Wounds of war 
Starvation (deprivation of food or water) 
excessive cold views 2 
Excessive heat 
Lightning 
Other acc./electric shocks....... 
Fracture (cause not specified). 
Other external violence ‘ 
Violent deaths of unknown causation. 


by cuttin 


by fall... 


Total 


Population aggregates 








pletely neglected such as, for illustra- 
tion, accidents to merchant seamen or 
in coastwise and inland havigation, 
and also in the fisheries. As I under- 
stand it the navigation laws require 
the reporting of all deaths at sea but 
these returns have never been tabu- 
lated for want of clerical assistance. 
We know far too little about accidents 
in the manufacture of explosives, but 
as regards accidents in the transpor- 


TABLE 1 


REGISTRATION AREA, 1921-1929 


r 100,000 




















1921-1924 1925-1929 1921-1929 
Deaths Rate Deaths Rate Deaths Rate 
3,582 0.94 0.74 7,754 0.82 
328 0.09 0.09 807 0.09 
6,248 1.64 47 14,476 1.54 
5,144 1.35 1.42 7099 1.299 
24,689 6.48 5.61 56,131 5.96 
4,177 1.10 1.05 10,078 1.07 
8,719 2.29 2.32 21,722 2.31 
24,943 5.55 38 60,692 6.45 
10,009 2.63 2.46 23,767 2.52 
2,149 0.56 3,615 0.65 5,764 0.61 
46,672 12.25 76,732 13.69 123,404 13.11 
7,955 2.09 13,458 2.40 21,413 2.27 
399 0.10 580 0.10 979 0.10 
7,676 2.02 11,148 1.99 18,824 2.00 
24,514 6.44 34,261 6.11 58,775 6.24 
6,331 1.66 7,723 1.38 14,054 1.49 
51,773 13.59 108,433 19.35 160,206 17.02 
578 0.15 1,587 0.28 2,165 0.23 
6,568 1.72 6,960 1.24 13,528 1.44 
2,515 90.66 3,686 0.66 6,201 0.66 
2,583 0.68 2,796 0.50 5,379 0.57 
43 0.01 21 er 64 6.01 

58 0.02 66 0.01 124 0.01 
836 0.21 1,435 0.26 2,271 . 0.24 
2,301 9.60 3,685 0.66 986 0.64 
1,672 0.44 1,978 0.35 3,650 0.39 
3,505 0.92 5,065 0.90 8.570 0.91 
3,069 0.81 3,253 0.58 6,322 0.67 
15,917 4.18 26,023 4.64 41,940 4.46 
1,082 0.28 22 i 1,104 0.12 
276,035 72.47 433,214 77.30 709,249 75.35 
380,900,000 560,400,000 941,300,000 
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tation of explosives the data are quite 
satisfactory. Of great value in this 
connection also are the annual reports 
of the Medical Examiner of the city 
of New York presently to be referred 
to. Finally mention may be made of 
the annual reports of the Medical 
Examiner of Essex County, New Jer- 
sey, which present details not other- 
wise obtainable. 


In the first table following I give the 
combined mortality from different types 
of accidents in the United States Reg- 
istration Area and the rates per 100,- 
000 for the two periods 1921-1924 and 
1925-1929, and for the two periods com- 
bined. This table represents an ag- 
gregate of 709,249 fatal accidents in 
the registration area during the period 
under review, equivalent to a rate of 


TABLE 6 


FATAL ACCIDENTS IN ENGLAND AND WALES, 
per 100,000 


Rate 
1919 
Deaths Rate 


Violent deaths excluding 

suicide and homicide (total) 14,680 39.89 
Food poisoning............. 55 40.15 
Poisoning by venomous ani- 

DOG vc cee ce chbathibews of 6 0.02 
Other acute acc. poisonings. . 123 0.3 
Conflagration ....... was 49 0.13 
Ace. burns (conflagation exc.) 2095 5.69 
Acc. mechanical] suffocation. . 670 1.82 
Ace. absorption of irrespirable 

or poisonous gas........-- 131 0.36 
s 1878 5.10 


Accidental Injury 
By Firearms........ 
By ¢utting or piercing in- 
struments .. eceeeseres 
er: GRE «scces nies Tr.TT 
In mining and quarrying. 
By machinery... 
By other forms of crushing 
(vehicles, railways, etc.).. 3,730 10.14 
Injury by animals (poisoning 


— 


PE news ets aoe se <a 101 0.27 
Wounds of war............ 695 1.89 
Hunger or thirat......<«..<- 11 0.03 
PY GE as an cece oteoes 73 0.20 
Excessive heat...........+.>. 98 0.27 
Lightning ....... ech eee ue 5 0.01 
Electricity (lightning ex 

GT ¢2 acss web ohana et 32 0.09 
Fracture (cause not speci- 

COGN « 66 canes b oon a Fee ple 6 68 06.18 
Other and unstated forms of 

ace. violence, execution... 356 0.97 
Violent deaths of unknown 

GREED Es auete SCba ce es sue 28 0.08 


Population aggregates 36,800,000 
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1919-1929 


1920-1924 1925-1929 1919-1929 


Deaths Rate Deaths Rate Deaths Rate 
64,836 34.02 75,800 38.59 155,316 36.65 
231 0.12 133 0.07 419 0.10 
62 0.08 128 0.07 196 0.05 
590 0.31 637 0.32 1.350 0.32 
254 0.1 291 0.15 594 0.14 
8,268 4.34 7,496 3.82 17,859 4.21 
3,204 1.68 2,727 1.39 6,601 1.56 
747 «00.39 1,000 0.51 1,878 0.44 
8,540 4.48 7,833 3.99 18,251 4.31 
436 0.23 409 0.21 961 0.23 
86 0.05 82 0.04 194 0.05 
13,652 7.16 16,248 8.27 32,763 7.73 
4,788 2.51 1.706 2.40 10,639 2.51 
1.162 0.61 1,053 0.54 2.541 0.60 
18,994 9.97 29,629 15.09 52,353 12.35 
345 60.18 296 0.15 742 0.18 
538 0.28 353 0.18 1,586 0.37 
76 0.04 108 0.05 195 0.05 
205 0.11 316 60.16 94 0.14 
710 0.37 371 0.19 1,179 0.28 
42 0.02 51 0.03 98 0.02 
130 0.07 236 0.12 398 0.09 
205 0.11 165 0.08 438 0.10 
1,458 0.76 1,462 0.74 3,276 0.77 
113 0.06 70 0.04 211 0.05 


190,600,000 196,400,000 423,800,000 


75.35 per 100,000. During the first five 
years the rate was 72.47 per 100,000, 
and during the second five years it was 
77.30, a decided increase chiefly the re- 
sult of the increase in automobile acci- 
dents for which the rate has risen from 
13.59 per 100,000 during the first five 
years to 19.35 during the last five 
years. No other accident factor shows 
a decided increase. In fact most of the 
causes show a slight decline or a sta- 
tionary condition. The significance of 
the situation is obvious. Regardless of 
nation wide action in accident preven- 
tion, both public and private, no meas- 
urable impress has been made upon the 
death rate which continues to main- 
tain alarming proportions. It is cer- 
tainly no minor matter that during a 
decade nearly three quarters of a mil- 
lion lives have been lost by accidents, 
and it is self-evident that much remains 
to be done to bring the situation under 
public or social control. 

Next to automobile accidents are ac- 
cidents by falls. During the period un- 
der review these numbered 123,404, 
equivalent to a rate of 13.11 per 
100,000. The third outstanding item 
is accidental drowning, causing 60,692 
deaths, equivalent to a rate of 6.45. 
These are followed by accidents caused 
by railroads, numbering 58,775, equiva- 
lent to.a rate of 6.24, followed by 
burns, conflagration excepted, causing 
56,131 deaths or a rate of 5.96 per 
100,000. Deaths due to conflagration 

(Continued on page 12) 
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Beyond this whole question of valua- 
tion, however, the life executives are 
very much concerned over the funda- 
mental values and prospective values 
of their bonds. Not much is being said 
or written about it, but there is no 
doubt that they are worried over the 
railroad situation—16.2 per cent of life 
insurance assets are invested in rail- 
read securities. Railroad revenues 
have suffered radical declines. Many 
bond issues are in default. The mar- 
ket for all railroad securities is ex- 
ceptionally weak. Some roads have 
gone into receivership. Possibly out- 
side competition is just too much for 
the weaker roads to overcome. And 
possibly this condition is to continue 
indefinitely. Plans for reorganization 
and redistribution designed to help the 
weaker roads seem to make almost no 
progress. 

The future looks gloomy, indeed. 
But there are some hopeful aspects. 
The Interstate Commerce Commission 
has granted the roads a freight rate 
increase of 10 per cent on certain com- 
modities; negotiations are under way 
which are generally expected to reduce 
wages by about 10 per cent; and Con- 
gress is preparing to revive the War 
Finance Corporation—under a new 
title—and it is hoped that the iatter 
will assure the carriers against de- 
faults on bond maturities of the near 
future by loaning them funds at 
moderate rates. Then, too, it must be 
remembered that the railroad securi- 
ties held by the life companies are, for 
the most part, mortgage bonds of a 
very high priority, they have been most 
carefully selected and watched, and are 
to a large extent obligations of the 
strongest roads. So, although the rail- 
road situation is a source of great con- 
cern to the companies, one cannot but 
feel that it is no cause for real alarm. 
On the contrary, it is quite possible 
that the widespread sympathy with 
and more thorough understanding of 
the problems of the railroads may re- 
sult in an improvement in their condi- 
tion during 1932. 

Despite great efforts on the part of 
agents and all possible help from the 
companies, a falling off in production 
could not be avoided in 1931. Prac- 
tically all companies brought out new 
forms of low premium policies, most of 
these being of the “family income” 
type. They were, too, a great help to 
agents; a surprisingly large proportion 
of the new business was written on 
this form. Many companies also 
brought out new high premium forms 





Insurance Prospects for 1932 


(Continued from page 5) 


containing a large element of savings 
and investment. In spite of all ef- 
forts, however, production of new busi- 
ness in 1931 was about 13 per cent 
less than in 1930. The decrease for 
ordinary business was 14.2 per cent, 
industrial 4.5 per cent and group in- 
surance 26.1 per cent. Nevertheless, 
there was a substantial increase in the 
total business in force. There is one 
noticeable point in this connection, 
however. While the large companies 
showed fair gains in business in force 
during 1931, it is anticipated that some 
of the smaller ones will show losses. 
And the indications are that one of 
the trends to develop in 1932 will be 
a more careful selection of companies 
by prospective policyholders. The large 
number of bank failures during the 
year has taught the average man the 
wisdom of carefully examining the 
financial standing and resources of 
those institutions to which he is about 
to trust his money. 

Hence it is quite possible that there 
may be a somewhat noticeable redis- 
tribution of production in 1932, al- 
though there is little reason to an- 
ticipate any great increase in the total. 

From scattered reports one gathers 
that the mortality experience in 1931 
has not varied greatly from that of 
1930. Suicides have continued at a 
heavy rate. Industrial mortality, how- 
ever, has been particularly good. Any 
attempt to prophecy what it will be 
next year would be a pure guess. None 
the less it does seem that conditions 
ef depression have had no great effect 
on life insurance mortality. 

For the first time in years, many 
companies found it necessary—or per- 
haps advisable—to reduce dividend 
scales. Some 15 or 20 companies have 
already announced lower scales for 
1932, and this number includes many 
large ones. In practically every case 
the cause has been a decrease in in- 
terest income and depreciation of se- 
curities. This action has quite gener- 
ally met with the approbation it 
deserved. Life companies are still 
giving excellent returns to their policy- 
holders, and these cuts are simply in 
line with the wise policy of insuring 
safety above all things. Many other 
companies are expected to take similar 
action. One result is apt to be that 
we will see much less use of the ulti- 
mate net cost argument in selling life 
insurance and more stress of the safety 
factor. An excellent result, too. 

After many years of discussion and 
investigation, the companies have come 


to the conclusion that the disability 
income benefits could not profitably be 
written by them. A very large number 
ef companies—in general, the larger 
ones—have either discontinued it al- 
ready or have announced its discon- 


tinuance shortly. Probably there will 
be few further such announcements. 
Disability benefits have undoubtedly 
been a distinct help in selling life in- 
surance; the smaller companies do not 
seem, as yet, to have suffered such 
serious losses on it, and quite possibly 
those companies which have not already 
abandoned it have decided that the 
sales advantage is great enough to 
make -it worth while to experiment 
with it a few years longer. 

General expenses of life companies 
are not usually matters of great im- 
portance, consuming, as they do, only 
a small percentage of the premium 
income. Despite this relative unimpor- 
tance, however, it is a matter of com- 
mendation that as far as can be de- 
iermined there has been practically no 
cutting of clerical salaries and no gen- 
eral reduction of employees in the life 
insurance offices. 

To summarize, it may again be 
said that life insurance is still pro- 
gressing steadily, although more slowly, 
to be sure, and that its record for the 
year, in comparison with that of most 
cther lines of business, should be con- 
sidered entirely satisfactory. 


Fire Insurance 


The fire insurance companies, as a 
whole, are, of course, more seriously 
aifected by security values than are the 
life or casualty companies. The latest 
available tabulation shows that stocks 
comprise 39.1 per cent and bonds 42.6 
per cent of their admitted assets. When 
it is considered that stocks depreciated 
somewhere around 35 per cent or 40 
per cent in 1931 and bonds dropped 
perhaps as much as 20 per cent, one 
can easily imagine what kind of state- 
ments some of the companies would 
have to show if it were not for the 
relief permitted by the Insurance Com- 
missioner in the use of average values. 

It is a fact, however, that many com- 
panies, refusing to rely in advance on 
the expected action of the Insurance 
Commissioner, took steps to strengthen 
their surplus toward the end of the 
year to such an extent that they could 
show reasonable statements on the 
basis of actual market quotations. 
Within the large fleets there were 
many mergers, releasing the capital of 
one company to strengthen the surplus 
of the combined company. These mer- 
gers were desirable from all angles as 
undoubtedly the fire insurance business 
has been over-capitalized in recent 

(Concluded on page 40) 
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Writing to a Touchy World 


By J. W. LONGNECKER 


Author “Selling Insurance by Cooperative Advertising” 


HE other day I reached home in 

that tired out-of-sort condition 

common to the days in drab De- 
cember when one couldn’t sell a line or 
make a dime. 

The home atmosphere had a chill, 
not the chill of a thermostat turned too 
low, but that more dismal chill of 
things awry, domestically speaking. 

Now, we’re not going to cure the 
world’s digression from the path of 
easy business and stockholder profits by 
running away from disagreements, un- 
pleasant as it may be to have to “talk 
things out.” So— 

“What’s all wrong now, my dear?” 

Chunks of silence. 

“Come on, old dear, spill the gloom. 
What’s wrong.” 

And in that cold, clear, carefully 
considered enunciation of a woman 
deeply hurt, came this poser: 

“I hope you won’t think I’m prying 
into your affairs; but who did you buy 
jewelry for at Saveits?’” 

To which, of course to all appear- 
ances, to gain time and cover up my 
black misdeeds, I, like 99/100 per cent 
of mankind, made answer: “What are 
you talking about?” 

And then the storm broke. 

Hadn’t Saveits sold cheap stuff that 
appealed to foolish young girls, didn’t 
that prove my duplicity, and show, be- 
yond dispute, that I had been buying 
cheap trinkets for some cheap woman? 
There was the miserable letter, crushed 
and crumpled, in the grates. 


But the letter proved none of those 
things, but it did prove how exceeding- 
ly careful the selling end of business 
must be this year A. D. 1932 in writing 
to a touchy world. It was a form 
letter, quite innocent and proper when 
addressed to the proper class of pros- 
pects—those who had not used their 
accounts for a year. But it was 
dynamite mailed to cold and bothered 
business men of middle age who have 
forgotten about buying jewelry for his 
own women or any others of the sex. 


Of course the only way we are 
going to get more and better business 
is by asking for it; by word of mouth, 
by ’phone and telegram, by letter and 
circular, dodger and display ad., but 
we are going to ask for our patronage 
from a touchy world. Not only are the 
nerves of those we solicit a bit raw, as 
are our own, but the mere fact that 
we select folks for our mailing list 








The new state of mind in which 
potential buyers find themselves 
calls for a new type of appeal in 
your sales letters. Make sure that 
you don’t add to the annoyance of 
an already touchy world. 








who have lived the storm and still carry 
a cargo of this world’s goods is a selec- 
tion against us. The facts upon which 
we will base our sales approach are 
not secrets. Everybody else with goods 
or services to sell will be driving for 
the favorable notice of these selfsame 
folks—the aggregate sales effort will 
magnify until those who can buy will 
feel that the world, as in a horrid con- 
spiracy, is out to take from those who 
have purchasing power what buying 
ability may be left. That will make 
your world more touchy than before. 

During the past two years—especial- 
ly the year last past—we who write 
business messages have been kneeling 
at the knee of a hard-faced teacher, 
called Hard Selling. Occasionally our 
lessons have been emphasized with the 
resounding slap of failure. Painful 
as these slaps were, they are gentle 
caresses, if we but knew it, to the jolts 
we’ve taken without knowing it (such 
as the reaction to the Saveit letter). 
Among these lessons, learned from 
Hard Selling was the one that Big 
Business, meaning our bosses, had 
grown weary of paying postage on mis- 
directed letters—meaning effort wasted 
on bulk mailings that do no more than 
lower the temperature of the men (or, 
perhaps, the woman) who get and read 
those letters. 

It is not too much of a stretch for a 
letter writer’s imagination, if the 
people to whom your offer should ap- 
peal are herded into small groups, to 
picture what takes place when the mail 
man leaves your messenger. When you 
can write to a touchy property owner 
in a touchy world your letter will have 
a fighting chance of a reading if you 
have as good a picture of it as it goes 
“home” as the author of the American 
Rolling Mill Company’s letter book had 
when he said: 





“T pictured that letter making 
its way into the humbler homes all 
over the country; 


I could see it 





carried from town by the father of 
the family; I watched the members 
of the family bending over it after 
supper by the light of the kerosene 
lamp. That picture had been with 
me when I wrote the letter, and 
therefore I had tried to write as 
informally and sincerely as though 
I were present in each home, talk- 
ing and answering the questions of 
the occupants.—” 


And there is another lesson we letter 
writers learned at Hard Selling’s knee. 
We are up against a hard job with 
that pad and pencil and that little 
group of touchy folks backed against 
that wall yonder (in our mind’s eye). 
But letters have done hard jobs before; 
they will do their part now. If the 
game is hard, play hard—that’s what 
makes a game worth playing. As John 
R. Tunis says in the January Atlantic: 


“But one should play hard. One 
should give one’s best. Whatever 
is worth doing is worth doing well. 
One should always, in sport, try as 
hard as one possibly can. Let’s 
see if we can’t break a hundred 
this morning. Then we will at- 
tempt to break ninety next week, 
and eighty next month. Why? 
Because it seems eminently desir- 
able to do so, because trying hard 
and breaking records is part of 
our sporting credo. Because unfor- 
tunately we have been brought up 
that way, and because, sheep that 
we are, we have never asked our- 
selves the ultimate value of the 
thing, we have never thought the 
problem through to the end. 
Never have we asked ourselves 
that embarrassing question: Why? 
Why? What difference does it all 
make in the cosmic scheme of 
things? 


Mr. Tunis is quoted because he puts 
his finger on a place still stinging from 
more slaps from the corrective efforts 
of Hard Selling, the trainer of letter 
writers. It is the same lesson learned 
by the golfer off his game; the fighter 
gone stale; the fisherman with a 
broken pole. It certainly will not pay 
to “press” in selling letters to a touchy 
world. If the first purpose of a sales 
letter is to inform, then it is time we 
applied to our 1932 work some of the 
saddening, if informing lessons and get 
more courteous, more thoughtful, and 
with it all more natural and good 

(Concluded on page 41) 
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The Fatal Accident Problem 


(Concluded from page 9) 


numbered 13,099 or a rate of 1.39. 
Among other interesting items, mention 
may be made of accidents by aeroplanes 
and balloons numbering 2165, showing 
an increase in the rate from 0.15 dur- 
ing the first five years to 0.28 during 
the last. Of special interest also are 
deaths due to excessive heat, number- 
ing 5986, and deaths due to excessive 
cold numbering 2271. It is rather a 
surprise that there were 3650 deaths by 
lightning. Accidents by firearms caused 
23,767 deaths, but of these it goes with- 
out saying that a measurable propor- 
tion represents unidentified suicides and 
homicides. 

The accident rate for the several 
States varies enormolisly. Space is not 
available for a full discussion of all 
the different types of accidents by 
States, but I give in the tables follow- 
ing deaths from accidental drowning 
ranging in rate from a maximum of 
13.9 per 100,000 for Wyoming to 3.8 
for Indiana; accidents by firearms 
ranging from 10.0 per 100,000 for 
Arizona to 0.3 for Connecticut; acci- 
dents by falls ranging from a rate of 
21.8 per 100,000 for New Hampshire to 
6.5 for South Carolina; deaths due to 
automobile accidents ranging from a 
rate of 50.0 per 100,000 for Nevada to 


13.0 for North Dakota. 


TABLE 2 
DEATHS FROM ACCIDENTAL OR UN- 
DEFINED EXTERNAL CAUSES, U. §&. 
REG. AREA—1929 
Rates per 100,000 
ACCIDENTAL DROWNING 


Deaths Rate 
Wyoming inns aa 31 13.9 
Florida see . 172 12.0 
Idaho ... , ‘ , 46 10.4 
Maine ... % des $1 10.2 
Loujsiana .. ‘ 7 207 10.0 
Washington 145 9.4 
Montana 50 9.3 
Michigan 431 9.1 
New Jersey 360 9.1 
Maryland ... 140 8.7 
Vermont . 31 8.6 
Delaware 20 8.4 
Wisconsin 239 8.2 
Connecticut 128 8.0 
Oregon . io 5.0 
New Hampshire 36 7.8 
New York 949 4.8 
Colorado 72 7.0 
South Carolina 116 6.7 
Arkansas . 122 6.6 
California 338 6.1 
Alabama 158 6.0 
Massachusetts 254 6.0 
New Mexico 25 6.0 
Rhode Island . 41 6.0 
Virginia 145 6.0 
Arizona 25 5.8 
Missouri ' 204 5.6 
Nevada ‘ ; 5 5.6 
Minnesota 140 5.5 
Mississippi 110 5.5 
Utah 2¢ 5.2 
West Virginia 87 5.1 
Iowa Sees 124 5.0 
Tilinois 367 4.9 
Nebraska 67 4.9 
Ohio 322 4.3 
Pennsylvania 468 4.9 
Tennessee 125 4 8 
District of Columbia 22 4.6 
Kansas 85 4.5 
Kentucky 116 4.5 
North Dakota 3 4.4 
North Carolina 132 4.2 
Georgia 116 4.0 
Oklahoma $4 4.0 
Indiana 122 3.8 


TABLE ; 
DEATHS FROM ACCIDENTAL OR UN- 
DEFINED EXTERNAL J. § 
REG. AREA 

Rates per 100,000 
ACCIDENTAL SHOOTING 


Arizona 
Wyoming 

Idaho 
Mississippi 

New Mexico 
Florida ; 
aa 
Arkansas 
Georgia 
Oklahoma 
Oregon 
Montana 
Kentucky -* 
North Carolina 
South Carolina 
Colorado 
Tennessee 
Alabama 
Louisiana 
Kansas .. ; 
.. Saree 
Nebraska 
Maine 

Nevada 
Missouri .¢ 
Vermont ..... 
North Dakota 
West Virginia 
Maryland 
Minnesota 
Se 
Washireton 
Wisconsin 
California 

Ohio . 
Delaware 
Illinois 

Indiana 
Michigan 

New Hampshire 
Pennsylvania .... ; 
District of Columbia 
New Jersey 
New York .... 
Rhode Island 
Massachusetts 
Connecticut 


TABLE 


DEATHS FROM ACCIDENTAL OR 
DEFINED EXTERNAL 3 
REG. AREA—1929 

Rates per 100,000 
ACCIDENTAL 


New Hampshire 
Indiana pie « 
Vermont 

Ohio sess 
Massachusetts 
New York 
DE chs 
Wisconsin 
Pennsylvania 
New Jersey 
Maine 
Nebraska : 
District of Columbia 
Colorado 
Missouri 
California 
Kansas . 
Connecticut 
Nevada 
Oregon 
Washington 
Maryland 
Delaware 
Illinois 
Minnesota 
Rhode Island 
Michigan 
Montana 
Arizona 
Virginia 
Kentucky 
Tennessee 
Wyoming 
Florida 

West Virginia 
Louisiana 
Alabama 

Utah 

Ida he 

New Mexico 
Arkansas 
Georgia 

North Carolina 


~ 
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CGE nase Be 0S 64s vee 176 7.4 

IUOUEM DORIGOR oo casedececs 15 6.6 

ee i eee 129 6.5 

South Carolina ......... : 112 6.5 
16,759 


TABLE 5 
DEATHS FROM ACCIDENTAL OR UN- 
DEFINED EXTERNAL CAUSES, U. 5S. 
REG. AREA—1929 
Rates per 100,000 
AUTOMOBILE ACCIDENTS* 
Deaths Rate 


.. « Sigin «evade chan ee 45 50.0 
CS SB cckcende¥es ~+- 2,100 38.1 
PC ae = Re AA 153 35.7 
KS ake 6 0.6 @mniee ealdn ’ 488 34.1 
EE. Svbe Ba ne bys 73 32.7 
Dee GEE | «0 delete ct 1,209 30.4 
SS a xo 0.0 465.9 we we 1,990 30.2 
4. Gels ds bic ba.e.0 8 oo . ees 29.7 
Washington shua tee’ a 441 28.5 
Indiana ..... ; = je aie ee 897 27.9 
Connecticut ....... Phd 433 27.2 
Ee ae 133 26.4 
Colorado ..... es rae 258 25.1 
District of Columbia..... : 117 24.2 
Delaware 6 i Pakte of : 57 24.0 
New York .... an : 2,977 24.0 
CO” ee ee ee 382 23.6 
Oregon ... ape war's 221 23.5 
New Mexico ........ ee 97 23.2 
Pennsylvania . eee ewes « * ae 22.6 
OED §< vs.0 6: séues -- 1,685 22.3 
Rhode Island .......... 146 21.4 
Montana ..... had ‘ ‘ 114 21.2 
New Hampshire . : ; 98 21.1 
Wisconsin 612 21.0 
Oklahoma ig 487 20.6 
South Carolina 350 20.2 
i » oboe ss 373 19.9 
Minnesota ig 505 19.8 
North Carolina 611 19.5 
DE: “Soa tues coves 265 19.3 
EE i atelaw leo vrd 151 19.0 
Virginia — 457 18.9 
West Virginia 318 18.6 
Massachusetts 781 18.5 
Tennessee 480 18.5 
Idaho 81 18.2 
Georgia pe : : 527 18.1 
Montana . , 651 18.0 
Louisiana . ss 373 17.9 
Vermont .. : as 64 17.8 
Alabama .. ‘ 445 17.0 
lowa “f- 404 16.4 
Arkansas set Weres 282 15.3 
Kentucky thse 389 15.0 
Mississippi ewe wes 284 14.2 
North Dakota .... : ? 88 13.0 


26,662 


*Excludes collision with railroad trains 
and street <ars. 


To facilitate comparison with certain 
foreign countries, I give a table of 
identical compilation for England and 
Wales, 1919-1929. (See page 9.) 

Space is not available to emphasize 
the wide differences in local frequency 
which, however, are well deserving of 
special consideration. 

The classification of accidents as used 
by the Census Office, in conformity with 
internatitonal usage, is not sufficient to 
reveal the true nature of the fatal ac- 
cident problem. To emphasize this con- 
clusion I give a table of traffic acci- 
dents in New York City, 1921-1930, in 
two periods for comparison, showing an 
increase in the rate from 19.39 per 
100,000 in the first five years to 20.64 
during the last. 

I also give a table of deaths due to 
poisoning, accidentally self-adminis- 
tered, for New York City, 1921-1930, 
to illustrate the complexities of the 
problem. The rate for poisonings, how- 
ever, has declined from 2.52 during the 
first period to 2.32 during the second. 
These statistics are derived from the 
annual reports of the Chief Medical 
Examiner which are the most admir- 
able documents of their kind published 
for cities of this country. 
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TABLE §& ee er Bes iss nntemeeeae es 27 0.09 20 ety 
ACCIDENTS IN NEW YORK CITY G TAW 921-1930 Struck by dumbwaiter.........--.+-- 6%3 eee 4 0. 
¥ «K CITY (HIGHWAY), 1921-19 Bitten and scratched by cat...... 2 0.01 . sae 
Rate per 100,000 Se FR a | EP 32 0.11 320.10 
1921-1925 1926-1930 SS eS aa Serer | 6F 12 0.04 ; eee 
Deaths Rate Deaths Rate KiGied BY. POTBON 6 6 cnc c sc ccecccescs tad van 5 0.01 
Automobiles (pleasure cars)....... 2,590 8.54 3,426 10.22 Ae fight between boys.......---++-- 3 0.01 i ma 
A “ks ¢ me ercis onal or rk og "6 ‘ CIAY FACE 2.6 eee cere e eee er eeneee oe eee tee 
—sarndly. = ~a ms iy rcial cars... 1,613 se 1,610 = Cs CE. <a... tks. viao su cde ees B ja 
ae aa oe B VONICIOS. «+ eee rere eens 184 ».61 an = Pushed by insane person..........-- 2 0.01 2 0.01 
— ry cars..... sete e eens 361 1.19 328 (0.98 Penetrating wound (operative)...... 2 0.01 o» oes 
‘ and subway trains 277 0.91 285 0.385 Perforation-colonic irrigation........ wes oa% 1 ese 
Railroad trains...... 240 0.79 224 0.67 Operation by midwife for sterility. ... 2 0.01 2 0.01 
Motorcycles ..... Pas, fe s 28 0.09 36 «0.11 Crushed by rock... ..6.ccccccccccees oT ena 1 eee 
eS See ae 13 0.04 12 0.04 Chiropractic manipulation........... 11 0.04 1 
Steam roller..... fai = eae 1 War CROURIEY cn ccccccccgesccvmses 4 0.01 1 ose 
ee +t ’ Crushed between two boats.......... ite oe 2 0.01 
Runaway horse... . 1 oes Rene : iniuri 
Subway wreck... ‘ ‘ ee - 59 0.18 Fractures of skull and other injuries ae Ms oon a 
Unknown vehicles......... ; 11 0.04 5 0.01 (Cause unknown) ......--.++++++: 222 0.73 582 1.74 
ane a ; ee 2 Serres re oe 1 ae ee pee 
Collisions : eR BOOT 6 oa vs ccc eckssonncuees 1 bes 
Pe a a 191 0.63 383 1.14 DOGG MD ss is oc ce dived bo se crswets _ oT 1 o2% 
Auto-horse drawn. 15 0.05 9 0.03 Football .. 2... 0s ee ese eee cece eer rens 5 0.02 3 0.01 
Auto-street car.. 42 0.14 55 0.16 Stampede—Yankee Stadium......... ere es 2 0.01 
Auto-motorcycle 40 0.13 67 0.20 ey Pere cr eer a Tee 10 0.03 11 0.03 
Auto-bicycle 93 0.31 68 0.20 4, 4 — BAABAAA eS Vere eeeeer ree 5 0.02 6 0.02 
Auto-railroad train 23 0.08 29 0.09 Accidental blow on head...........-- 1 oes e* 
Auto-post, tree, etc. . 97 0.32 171 0.51 Ferris wheel wreck storm......-- 8 0.03 vs 
Street cars... ..... nes 1 * & 0.02 Punctured wound. ........-cccsveces 2 0.01 Ss 
Street car-horse drawn. 9 0.0 5 6.01 Struck by wave at sea........-..+--- 1 tee *s 
Horse-drawn bicycle..... 6 0.02 7 0.02 Explosion of tank..........5+550008: wea 1 
Motorcycle-railroad train 1 oy : 2 Explosion of machine............+.- — 1 
Motorcycle-street car. . set 2 0.01 1 f Explosion of illuminating gas....... a 1 or 
Motorcycle-post, curb, tree, et 15 0.05 10 0.03 Subway construction...........-..--. ‘ cae 62 0.18 
Horse drawn vehicles thy Kk PSE 3 0.01 1 : Building construction.............+.. ; cus 21 0.06 
Horse drawn vehicle-tree 1 np Collapse of building................ 27 0.09 36 0.11 
Auto-railroad gates... 1 Oe Sridge construction .........+.-0506. os 1 oes 
Auto-pillar, trolley pole, etc 21 0.07 9 0.03 Cave in of excavation.............-.. 27 0.09 40 0.12 
Subway trains i 1 ‘i 9 0.03 Cave in of sidewalk............e.06. we n'a 1 as. 
Auto-building pile 1 a b Cave in of embankment............-. 1 ‘ . ome 
Street cars-bicycle a ‘ 1 om Cave in of tunnel.........-..-+-++++- qe ‘ 2 0.01 
Horse-drawn motorcycle. . 2 06.01 Buried under bags of malt.......... 1 ; ‘ cal 
Motorcycles iE pees The Fe eet 1 ‘ PD. i wiep ak ins kip milb we ce aw ences 3 0.01 3 0.01 
“L” trains 4 0.01 Suffocated in sugar chute........... re .e 1 sue 
Bicycle-post .. 1 i Inhalation of chemical fumes........ 1 - é- a 
Zailroad trairs hs 5 0.01 ONE occ cee ci rccenseVevecsueveres 6 0.02 9 0.03 
Street car-horse drawn... 2 6.01 Wee Go bc ists cme deedeeN oe 200% 1 imi 1 cos 
Auto and traffic stanchion 9 0.03 Amusement park device............. 3 0.01 4 0.01 
Auto and treiler. . 1 Miemee DF GRIG. .. cccccsccicccases 3 0.01 ci ‘Saye 
Street car end wall 1 Perforation from fish bone.......... 5 0.02 . ese 
ONT sl Pee Pee eee: Caught in rope on ship............+. a ada 2 0.01 
TT ah ae Ee ee 5,881 19.39 6.920 20.64 Buried in Sugar........cssceccccces 1 oes ‘ cee 
. 2 a ee a — Sr 2 0.01 os hoe 
. txplosion of boiler................:+-. 1 Ae é ee — 
a seatiah TABLE 12 Explosion of toy cannon............. aa 69 Aces 
ACCIDENTS IN NEW YORK CITY. 1921-1930 a iia ae A aie ee a Ie Bake 2 0.01 
(MISCELLANEOUS) Cc vshéctabcnceeamtatads a ae 2 0.01 
Rate per 100,000 SEE Tix sds cpadtdunpns aankbowke 8 0.03 11 0.03 
1921-1925 1926-1930 Buried in plaster bin................ 1 re ve & Sea 
Destin Tat . Dent 93¢ ™ Christian Science treatment.......... 3 0.01 a ae 
Se, Wt Gees, wc.cccacnetncs<< "517 1.70 a7 1-65 Bitten DY CTAD.... 6. eee eee eee eee °s te. 1 see 
Struck by falling persons....... 1 ah 7 +. oe by 7 Cn ee eons tee ee 1 4 “s oes 
Crushed between two objects........ 2 0.14 “34 106 "4 MY GOR. wwe ere recesecvecvces te S . wes 
Machinery ............. eae ie 65 O21 74 0:22 ke ane i acres 
Crushed in revolving door........... 4 0.01 5 0.01 } - ae ye y+ teach og Mee lately 2 = gaa 
Explosions (not including burns)... 27 0.09 34 0.10 Puss ee —— through plate glass..... I *s ne 
are substance in body........... 46 0.15 50 0.15 at neh Eg geen getty On : : 2.08 
3 ao s "08 Cw xxcavati oe y+ e 7 x) @ASIUM .«.4ees setae ee sees eeeeee ee é x 
nl, - sae, Sony = sete one, 10 0.03 : 0.02 Air embolism (Rubin Test)......... 1 sr 
Subway turnstile. er E 5 : E : s : £ ‘ ; ‘ : ; : 2 0. 01 SE Fic Het ne vsoraseusssonnesi’ 1 
SET Altntindn4nand nd nienes sg» wal i3 0.04 2 0.01 idle seiinidss.-3osdsl YR ee 1,180 3.89 1,663 4.96 
os further illustrate the problem of passing importance. The rate for this — (inhalation of 
: : ‘ a" 5 MOE cdo dn aeres ' 
accidents by falls, I give a detailed group of fatal accidents has increased Alkalosis |... . 1°." | 0:04 
table for New York City, 1921-1930, from 3.89 per 100,000 in 1921-1925 to Nicotine | (spraying 
which reveals some extremely interest- 4.96 in 1926-1930. TABLE 12. Ptomaine .......... 2 0.6 i ; 
ing aspects. Most of the falls are from on My seamen _ 0.06 15 0.04 
windows or stairways, but a large erage ——- wessncecrees 5 0.02 ‘12 0.04 
number also are merely falls from age ne prey as on a Bowen pe Sulphur (aentention} 5 me pikeoxs 
ha ) (SELF Fae ee 
floors or due to slipping. The rate for ADMINISTERED) a Sa 4 0.01 
accidents by falls in New York City Wilbur's roach pow- ; 
; Rate per 100,000 der (Flouride).... 2 0.01 
has increased from 13.49 per 100,000 9901.1608 1996-1980 ‘salvarsan .......... 39 0.13 "67 (0.17 
. ‘ . © ae ° ‘ Gedwlvat wks Alcoh ; 
during 1921-1925 to 15.46 during 1926- Dents Hote Dethe Rate Wedthaae a thi id Gia 
1930. The falls from windows have in- Morphine .......... — oe oe dilly 1 === haath 1... os 
Heroin ..... 52 0.17 48 0.14 Atropine ........... 2 0.01 Bat Hs 
creased from a rate of 1.91 to 2.26. Opium .......... 19 0.06 6 0.02 See See 2 0.01 a 
— ° ° ° ° Ie 27 «0.09 5 0.01 Selladonna ......... 1 nee 
s 7 ol . « Ve o . . s*. eee ee. 
Fall in connection with building con- ¢oueine 4 0.01 pete errr 7 0.02 16 0.05 
struction increased from a rate of 0.43 Veronal ............ 26 0.09 15 0.06 pretet seen ees. as ae tee tee 
2 Pe wide 1 ydrochloride acid. . 2 0.01 1 ae 
to 0.68. TABLE 10. BME ccceecccres se es +++ Paralydehyde ....... 6 0.02 6 0 
: Luminol ....... 2 0.01 6 0.02 Phosphorus 38 0.13 0.08 
Additional to the foregoing tables I Chloral ........ 2 0.01 2 0.01 Roach powder (un- : = 
re ‘ : SEE cn ka wens 2 0.01 Ewes known poison).... 1 
give a table showing elevator accidents Sevens ........ 11 0.04 7 0.02 Sodiumy hydroxide. . Btirt "2 0.01 
in New York City, with a practically [Iodine ..... 4 0.01 A —- Dies cen 
‘ zp } ? 27 RPSTCTME « oicbeeces. “ 
stationary condition in the rate, or 1.13 yee AR accent 37 a ad oa Acetanilid ......... ‘ oi waiapees 
. . . oss ocwens . ‘ . ‘ . ; r : " °°? sy)? 
per 100,000 during 1921-1926 and 1.14  Bichloride of mercury 52 0.17 45 0.13 } aire es game 0.61 ae 
during 1926-1930. TABLE 11. Martstle astd....... ss 8 0.01 Creolin ............ e tc 1 
: . Oxalic acid........ 8 0.01 3 0.01 Chloral hydrate..... 1 
As a final illustration of the com- Ammonia .......... 8 0.01 3 0.01 pe eee _ ee 1 Ee 
. F Chloroform ......... ore oy en id (unknown).... é3 oo 
plexity of the fatal accident problem ——— 11 0.04 i2 0.04 loin pills.......... ae 
I give a table for New York City of Oil of wintergreen.. 3 0.01 5 0.01 Renesas, 5. osee sen. 2 0.01 
: . Pot. nitrate......... 1 bu ecaxts” OP eee tee wee Rs oks 
miscellaneous accidents or : 
accide of more than fenayl chloride... 1 (Concluded on page 41) 
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In Walter Winchell’s 


widely syndicated column, “On 
Broadway,” mention is made of the 
Ripley “Believe It Or Not” cartoon 
which publicized the nineteen-year 
app-a-week record of P. E. Sheedy. 
Mr. Winchell said that R. E. Wood, 
publicity director of the Reliance 
Life, submitted the item to Ripley 
with the idea that it would be a great 
thing to have it appear in print so 
that Pittsburgh readers of the cartoon 
facts would see it but that, unfor- 
tunately, the cartoon was released for 
publication on Jan. 1 and missed pub- 
lication in the Pittsburgh medium, 
which is an afternoon paper. Be- 
lieve it or not, but R. C. Braun is pub- 
licity manager for the Reliance Life, 
but he probably doesn’t mind having 
his position thus filled by his assistant 
in view of the fine publicity gained 
through the feature. 


* * 


D. life insurance 


salesmen work too hard? Should the 
industry support an institution where 
overworked underwriters might re- 
cuperate from the wearing affects of 
sixteen-hour days? Well, perhaps 
not, in view of the offer of the Keane- 
Patterson Agency directors. They 
seem to feel that, as a general rule, 
another little call wouldn’t hurt and 
have offered to put any full-time 
agent in their organization on a sal- 
ary basis and, if he is now earning 
less than $10,000, pay him 50 per cent 
more than his past average commis- 
sions have earned—provided he will 
work eight hours a day. Lloyd Pat- 
terson says a lot of men make a com- 
fortable living on a two-hour day. He 
predicts that in 1932 will come that 
tide in the affairs of life insurance 
men which will lead to fortune, but 
he intimates that even at flood an 
agent will not be able to launch his 
boat from the third row of the first 
balcony. In other words, 1932 will 
be a good year for good men. 


Life Insurance 


OLKS AND 
ACTS 


IN LIFE INSURANCE 


Soay-tive lives 
for a total production of more than 
$750,000, is the record of Harry Phil- 
lips in Ralph Englesman’s Penn Mu- 
tual office in New York. That is for 
only six months—his first six months 
in the business. He and four others 
of the agency wrote $100,000 or more 
for December, contributing to a re- 
markable fine total for the agency 
during that month. Felix Levy, 
agency leader, closed the year with 
upwards of a million to his credit. 
Asked about the December “drive,” 
Ralph Englesman said: “There was 
no drive—it was just the regular rou- 
tine production of a well-developed 
agency. We're going to have a good 


January, too.” 
ok *« * 


- A. Jacobs, 


director of public relations for the 
Southland Life, has been appointed 
Southern chairman of the Life Group 
Membership Committee for the In- 
surance Advertising Conference. D. 
Bobb Slattery, manager of direct mail 
department of the Penn Mutual Life, 
has been appointed Eastern chairman, 
and C. I. D. Moore, vice-president of 
the Pacific Mutual Life Insurance 
Company of Los Angeles, Cal., is Pa- 
cific Coast chairman. 

Troy M. Rodlun, advertising man- 
ager, Acacia Mutual Life Association, 
has been appointed chairman of the 
Life Group Exhibit Committee 

ae 


Seven thousand 
Cincinnatians attended the banquet at 
the Netherland Plaza Hotel, Jan. 12, 
to greet the new Community Chest 
General Chairman, Charles F. Wil- 
liams, president of the Western and 
Southern group of insurance com- 
panies. On this occasion prominent 
speakers and civic leaders launched 
the greatest welfare campaign eve 
undertaken by Cincinnati and en- 
virons. 





HE other day I walked into the 

offices of the Penn Mutual Life in 
New York where Ralph Englesman 
directs the production efforts of forty- 
five busy, full-time agents and informed 
the young women at the switchboard 
that I would like to see Mr. Engles- 
man. “Right down the hallway,” she 
said pleasantly, “first door to your 
right.” Well, now, thinks I, proceed- 
ing as directed, there is a democratic 
idea. See everyone who calls without 
bothering about mission or identity. 
And then I opened the first door to the 
right to meet, of course, a secretary 
who went through the conventional 
routine. But, still, I insist the adver- 
tising value of such a practice would 
be worth the inconveniences it might 
occasion. .— 2 @ 


ND that reminds me of a recent 
conversation with two men whose 
interests in insurance are entirely those 
of the purchasers’. Both agreed that 
life insurance is wonderful property 
to own; both are substantial polioy- 
holders, but doubtless they both need 
considerable more coverage—most peo- 
ple do. And neither of them will ever 
buy another dime’s worth until sales- 
men quit trying to convince them that 
they are selling an investment service 
and not life insurance. Especially did 
the telephone solicitor, who seeks to 
make his proposition intriguing with- 
out fully explaining it, fare badly at 
the hands of these clients. They unani- 


mously refused his services. 
oa * + 





O you see the life insurance sales- 
men who do call on you?” I asked. 
“Always,” declared the man who had 
taken the lead in the discussion. “I al- 
ways feel,” he said, “that, in a way, it 
is a personal compliment to me when a 
salesman seeks me out and offers to sell 
me something. I am, for the moment, 
the principal interest in that man’s life 
and whether or not I am interested in 
his product I hear his presentation. If 
I am too busy, or engaged, I see him 
for a moment at the counter and ex- 
lain why I cannot talk with him.” 
ouldn’t this be a happy world if 
everyone felt that way about salesmen? 


os: men of large responsibilities 
are, naturally, not always able to 
hear a salesman but they will ask him 
in far oftener than will busy men of 
small responsibilities. That is why the 
work of the Frontier Safety Committee 
is important. A big man might see a 
cartoon poking fun at the insurance 
agent, chuckle over it and forget it. 
The man of lesser stature would likely 
say: “My idea, exactly! and base his 
future decisions on the action of the 





comic strip. 
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Northern Life In 


Big Merger Deal | 


Business of United Pacific 
Gives Company Over 
150 Million in Force 


Merging the life insurance 
business taken over from the 
United Pacific Life with that 
of the Northern Life, Seattle, 
Wash., has been announced. 
This reinsurance 
ment becomes effective as of 
Dec. 31, 1931, upon approval 
of the Insurance Commis- 
sioners of Washington, Ore- 
gon and Idaho, giving the 
Northern Life over 100 mil- 
lions in life insurance and 
with Accident and Health in 
combination of over 150 mil- 
lions. 

By the terms of the re- 
insurance agreement, the 
United Pacific turns over to 
the Northern Life all of its 
life insurance business, to- 
gether with the necessary 
funds to cover its reserve and 
policy liability. ‘The North- 
ern Life assumes full re- 
sponsibility to the United 
Pacific policyholders and will 
continue these policies in 
force. 

There was no purchase or 
exchange of stock between 
the companies involved in the 
transaction as the United 
Pacific Life as a company 
retires from the life insur- 
ance business. The terms of 
the purchase are not being 
given out, but it may be 
stated at this time that the 
consideration was a cash 
payment and a division of 
the contingent profits over a 
period of years. Of further 
importance and interest is 
the announcement that R. M. 
Drumheller, a director of the 


United Pacific Life, becomes | 
of | 


a member of the Board 
the Northern Life; H. O. 
Fishback, Jr., and J. P. For- 


dyce, vice-presidents of the | 


United Pacific Life, join the 
Northern Life staff. 
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arrange- | 





| President Hoover 


Joins in Campaign 





Forceful Endorsement for 
Life Insurance in Re- 
cent Message 





| In a letter to the 1932 Life | 
Day Committee | 


Insurance 
| made public this week, Pres- 


| ident Hoover calls the na- 


| tion’s attention to the im- 
portant part that life in- 
| surance is playing in main- 
| taining the stability of our 
entire social order. “The 68 
million policyholders of the 
| country with insurance ag- 
| gregating 109 billion dollars 
| represent a major stratum 
|in the very bedrock of our 
economic life,” the President 
asserts. His letter is re- 
produced herewith. 

In life insurance circles, 
the President’s message was 





| 





Elected President 





A. A. Rydgren 





regarded as sounding a note 
of courage and cheer to the 
country as well as a formal 
courtesy to the life insurance 
companies of the United 


(Concluded on page 18) 





THE WHITE HOUSE 
WASHINGTON 


My dear Mr. Borden: 


own life insurance. 


the mtire social order. 





i 

| 

| 

Mr. Albert G. Borden, 
Chairman, Life Insurance Day, 
3S Seventh Ave., 

New York City. 


December 2, 1951. 


I em interested to learn of the plans for Life Insrance 
Day to focus attention on the part which insurance plays in 
the economic life of the nation, as well as in the assurance 
of individuel and femily stability. 
policy holders of the country with policies aggregeting one 
hundred nine billion dollars, represent a major stratum in 
the very bed-rock of our econamic life. 
protects the home and family and their social and spiritual 
values, but helps to meet current and future needs of expanding 
industry, commerce and education. 
half, or fifty-four per cent of the people of the United States, 
The individual initiative, foresight and 
systematic saving which this represents makes for stability in 


The sixty-eight million 


Insurance not only 


I @: informed that more thm 


During the period of economic dislocation through which 
we are passing insurance has been a major factor in meintaining 
stability and will contribute to recovery. 
of capital and security which insurance represents is an asset to 
the individual, to the family and to the caintry. 


The mighty reservoir 


Yours faithfully, f 








Continental Board 


ElectsA. A. Rydgren 





George A. Martin and Dr. 
Claude L. Benner Also 
Advanced By Directors 


At a special meeting of 
the board of directors of the 
Continéntal Life Insurance 
Company held at its home 
office in Wilmington on Fri- 
day, Jan. 8, Adolph A. Ryd- 
gren, formerly executive 
vice-president of the com- 
pany, was elected president, 
George A. Martin was elected 
first vice-president in charge 
of agency operations, and Dr. 
Claude L. Benner was elected 
second vice-president in 
charge of the investment op- 
erations. 

Mr. Rydgren began his 
life insurance career with 
the New York Life Insurance 
Company, entering the actu- 
arial department of that in- 
stitution in 1907, remaining 
with this company for ten 
years. 

After returning from ser- 
vice in the World War in 
December, 1918, Mr. Rydgren 
was appointed actuary of the 
Cleveland Life Insurance 
Company of Cleveland, Ohio, 
where he remained for three 
years. In April, 1921, he 
joined the Continental Amer- 
ican as actuary in charge of 
all home office operations. So 
satisfactory was his work 
that he was promoted to the 
vice-presidency of the com- 
pany in 1923 and was made a 
director in 1925. 

Mr. Martin was educated 
at Phillips Exeter Academy 
and the University of Maine, 
and before becoming affiliated 
with the Continental Ameri- 
can in 1929, had had an un- 
usually well-rounded and suc- 
cessful experience with the 
Travelers Insurance Com- 
pany of Hartford, Conn. 
Starting in the comptroller’s 
department of the Travelers 
in 1910, Mr. Martin served 
successively as branch office 

(Concluded on page 18) 
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Monuments 
Commemorate 


men whose life and 
deeds have _ ren- 
dered humanity 
an undying ser- 
vice. Life Insur- 
ance in good 

companies is 
a monument which 

every man can 

erect to himself. 





Dividends Unchanged 


This economically managed 
Company will continue its 
Liberal Dividend Schedule 
through 1932. 


We have not changed our 
Disability Provisions. 





©) ! 
a 














COLUMBUS MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
Columbus, Ohio 
































ORGANIZED VISUAL 
SELLING KIT 91.24% 





of the new business Paid for in The North- 


The enormous advantages of Organised Presenta- western Mutual Life Insurance Company in 
tions and of Visual Selling Material are no longer ye 
psec nea | the year 1930 was upon applications of 
The Visual Selling Kit used by field men of the members previously insured in the Com- 
Federal Reserve Life contains, among other material, pany. 
complete organized visual sales presentations for: 
(1) Clean-Up Fund; (2) Family Income; (3) Educa- . 
tional Provision; and (4) Retirement Income. Once a Policyholder— 


The proper use of such material is explained 
thoroughly at the REGIONAL AGENCY MEETINGS, 
regularly scheduled at strategic points in Ohio, Mich- 
igan, Indiana and Illinois. 


THE FEDERAL RESERVE LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
Kansas City, Kansas 











THE POLICYHOLDERS COMPANY 


Mr. Frank M. Hayes, Vice-President-Agency Director. 
Pedwal Reserve Léfe Incwence Co. Kencns City, Ken. Northwestern Mutual Life 
insurance Company 


of Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


| oa 





your Organized Visual Selling Kit, Kegional Agency Meet- 
ings and other modern Agency plans. 











W. D. VAN DYKE, President 
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Roger Hull Starts 
Two Months’ Tour, 


| 
| 


Announces Itinerary For | 
Speaking Engagements 
All Over The U. S. 





Roger B. Hull, managing 
director and general counsel 
of the National Association 
of Life Underwriters, has 
completed arrangements for 
transcontinental trip to 


a 
cover approximately two 
months, with speaking en- 
gagements, principally _be- 
fore life underwriters asso- 
ciations. 


Beginning Tuesday of this 
week, his itinerary follows: 
Richmond, Va., ‘Tuesday 
noon, Jan. 12; Greensboro, 
N. C., Wednesday noon, Jan. 
13; Charlotte, N. C., Thurs- 
day noon, Jan. 14; Spartan- | 


burg, S. C., Thursday eve- 
nin; Asheville, N. C., Friday 
noon, Jan. 15; Knoxville, 


Tenn., Saturday noon, Jan. 
16; Chattanooga, Tenn., Sat- 
urday evening; Atlanta, Ga., | 
Monday noon, Jan. 18; Bir- 
mingham, Ala., Sales Con- 
gress, Tuesday noon, Jan. 19, 
with special radio broadcast 
in evening; Jackson, Miss., 
Wednesday noon, Jan. 20; 
Little Rock, Rotary Club and 
Life Underwriters, Thursday 
noon, Jan. 21; Pine Bluff, 
Ark., Thursday evening; 
Memphis, Tenn., Friday 
noon, Jan. 22; Oklahoma 
State Sales Congress, Okla- 
homa City, Saturday noon, 
Jan. 23; Mobile, Ala., Mon- 
day noon, Jan. 25; New Or- 
leans, La., Monday evening, 
with special broadcast; Fort 
Worth, Tex., Tuesday noon, 
Jan. 26; Dallas, Tex., Tues- | 
day evening; Houston, Tex., 
Wednesday noon, Jan. 27; 
San Antonio, Tex., Thursday 
noon Jan. 28; El Paso, Tex., 
Friday noon, Jan. 29; Phoe- 





nix, Ariz., Saturday noon, 
Jan. 30; San Diego, Cal., 
Monday noon, Feb. 1; 
Pasadena, Cal., Monday eve- 
ning; Los Angeles, Cal., 
Tuesday evening, Feb. 2; 
Fresno, Cal., Wednesday 
evening, Feb. 3; Stockton, 


Cal., Thursday noon, Feb. 4; 
Sacramento, Cal., Friday 
noon, Feb. 5; Santa Barbara, 
Cal., Saturday evening, Feb. 
6; San Francisco, Cal., Mon- 
day noon, Feb. 8; Oakland, 
Cal., Tuesday noon, Feb. 9; 
Eugene, Ore., Thursday 


| noon, 


| Wednesday noon, 


| Life’s 


attle, Wash., Friday noon, 
Feb. 12; Tacoma, Wash., Fri- 
day evening; Yakima, Wash., 
Sales Congress, Saturday 
Feb. 13; Spokane, 
Wash., Monday noon, Feb. 
15; Salt Lake City, Utah, 
Feb. 17; 
Cheyenne, Wyo., Thursday 
noon, Feb. 18; Denver, Colo., 
Sales Congress, Friday, Feb. 
19; Lincoln, Neb., Saturday 
evening, Feb. 20; Omaha, 
Neb., Monday, Feb. 22; Mid- 
year meeting of the trustees 
of the National Association 
in Chicago, on Friday, Feb. 
26; Mid-year meeting of the 
National Executive 
mittee in Chicago on Satur- 
day, Feb. 27. 


year meetings 


associations in Iowa, Indiana 
and Illinois, arrangements 
for which have not yet been 
made. He will also add a 
few engagements in the same 
States, to follow the mid- 
year meetings. 





‘Brooklyn National Life 


The Brooklyn National 
December paid for 
business exceeded October’s 
business, heretofore the best 
month of 1931 by over 40 per 


cent. 





Harold J. Taylor Agency 


The paid for, for the 
Harold L. Taylor Agency, of 
the Mutual Life Insurance 
Company of New York, at 
521 Fifth Avenue, New York 
City, was: 

Paid for business from 
Jan. 2, 1931 through Dec. 31, 
1931, $5,778,082.12; Jan. 2, 
1930, through Dec. 31, 1930. 
$6,484,931. 


Com- | 


PROGRESS IN 1932 





Between the Omaha meet- | 
ing on Feb. 22 and the mid- | 
in Chicago, | 
Mr. Hull will speak before | 





John A. Reynolds 


In a recent interview 
given to the Detroit Free 
|Press John A. Reynolds, 


| president of the Detroit Life 
Insurance Company, was 
quoted as follows: “Looking 
back on life insurance over 
|1931, we observe’ three 
things: First, that the life 
insurance policy was the only 
security which was worth 
one hundred cents on the 
dollar; second, that there 
were no life insurance com- 
pany failures; third, that 
the business of insurance 
held up remarkably well as 
compared with all others. 
“Looking ahead for 1932, 
it is safe to predict that 
there will be more life insur- 
}ance purchased for business 
purposes than ever before. 
Banks, merchants, partners, 
and individual investors are 
recognizing the value of life 
insurance as contingent col- 
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lateral, a credit stabilizer, or 
as an investment; and it is 
safe to predict that it will 
assume a different position 
and gain greater respect in 
the immediate future than it 
ever has before.” 





Assistant Secretary 


James F. Sisserson has 
been appointed assistant 
secretary in charge of ac- 
counts of the Mutual Ben- 
efit Life Insurance Com- 
pany of Newark, N. J., as 
of Jan. 1, 1932. 














Massachusetts 
Mutual Life 


a synonym for 
Quality and 
Excellence in 








Life Insurance 


rn ae 


Massachusetts 
Mutual Life 


Insurance Co. 








Springfield 
Massachusetts 





Organized 1851 














noon, Feb. 11; Portland, 
Ore., Thursday evening; Se- | 
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Life 
Insurance 
is the 
present 
financial 
compass 
The lincoln National Life Insurance 
Company fort Wayne, Indiana 






Life Insurance 





: 
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Farmers and Bankers | 
Reinsures Company 





Acquires Business of the 
National Savings Life 
Insurance Co. of Kansas 





At a meeting today of the | 
Commissioner of Insurance | 
the State of Kansas, Charles | 
F. Hobbs and the Superin- 
tendent of Insurance of the 
State of Missouri, Joseph B. 
Thompson, a contract was 
approved by which the 
Farmers and Bankers Life | 
Insurance Company, 
ita, Kan., takes over and re- | 
insures the business of the | 
National Savings Life Insur- 
ance Company of Kansas. 

This action culminates 
negotiations which have been | 
pending for some time be- 
tween the two companies. 
By this arrangement the 
Farmers and Bankers Life | 
Insurance Company assumes | 
the liability to all policy-| 
holders of the National Sav- | 
ings Life Insurance Com- 
pany. The business which is 
reinsured under this ar- 
rangement is approximately 
$14,000,000. 

The Farmers and Bankers 
is one of the largest life in- 
surance companies in the | 
State of Kansas and an out- | 
standing company in the | 
Middle West. Senator H. K. | 
Lindsley of Wichita, Kan., 
is the president of the com- | 
pany. He is a director of the | 








First National Bank in 
Wichita, Kan., the Wheeler- 
Kelly-Hagny Trust Com- 


pany, Wichita, Kan., and the 
Central States Fire Insur- 
ance Company. 





President Hoover Joins In 
(Concluded from page 15) 


States and Canada which, 
with the underwriters’ or- 
ganizations of both coun- 
tries, are planning an inter- 
national observance on Jan. 
21 to focus attention “upon 
the strong part which life in- 
surance plays in holding firm 
the reserve lines of individ- | 
ual and public confidence.” 

Albert G. Borden, of New| 
York, chairman of Life In-| 
surance Day Committee, said 
there was complete coopera- 
tion between all companies | 
as well as among the agents’ | 
organizations and that the | 
day would be widely ob- | 
served in both the United 
States and Canada. 


Life Insurance 


| ment, 
|in force for 1931, was but 1 | where after his graduation in 


Reynolds Pomeroy Joins 
Provident Mutual 


The Provident Mutual Life 
Insurance Company an- 
nounces the appointment of 
Reynolds Pomeroy as general 
agent in New York City. He 
will have his offices in the 
Graybar Building, 420 Lex- 
ington Avenue, New York. 





Dividend Payment 


LOUISVILLE, Ky., Jan. 11. 
—The Commonwealth Life 
Insurance Company, Louis- 
ville, has announced the pay- 
ment of the regular dividend 
of 4 per cent and the usual 
extra dividend of 1 per cent, 


Darwin Johnson, president, 
in his letter of announce- 
stated that insurance 





| 
| 


| 
| 


| 





Continental American 
(Concluded from page 15) 


cashier at Springfield, Mass., | 


special agent, assistant man- 
ager and manager of the 
Cleveland branch office, su- 
pervisor of special life lines 
with headquarters in New 
York City, and finally as a 
member of the home office 
agency staff in charge of 
general agency operations in 


| New York City. Mr. Martin 


joined the Continental Amer- 
ican in 1929 as agency vice- 
president, and in 1931 was 
made a director. 

Dr. Brenner, an economist 
of national reputation, first 


Wich-| 28 declared by the board. | joined with the Continental 


American in 1928 as econo- 
mist. He was educated at 
the University of Michigan, 





| staff as instructor of eco- 
| nomics and finance. He later 
was head of the department 
of economics at the Univer- 
| sity of Delaware. He has 
written numerous articles on 
economics and investments 
and is the author of “The 
Federal Intermediate Credit 
System.” In 1930 he was 
elected vice-president of the 
company and also made a 
member of the board of di- 
rectors. 

The continuance of these 
officers in charge of the af- 
fairs of the company, and 
particularly Mr. Rydgren’s 
election to the presidency, 
will insure the continuance 
of the wise policies inaugu- 
|rated and established by the 
late Philip Burnet, which 
policies have been the basis 
|of the company’s outstand- 








per cent below previous year. | 1919 he was appointed to the | ing record of progress. 











Spend and Be Thrifty 





serve 


Insurance 


But it is not, for there is nothing 
wasteful about wise and 
necessary buying. 


For instance, what better advice 
could you give any thrifty 
person than that they ob- 

Week by 

acquiring as much Life 

Protection as 


Thrift 


possible? 











Cw 


Che Prudential 


Insurance Company of America 









Sounds paradoxical, doesn’t it? 








EDWARD D. DUFFIELD, President 


Home Office, Newark, N. J. 
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Convention Theme 
for 1932 Announced 


Golden Gate To Financial 
Independence To Feature 
San Francisco Meeting 


The ‘convention program 
committee of the National 
Association of Life Under- 


writers announces its slogan 


and theme for the Forty- 
third Annual Convention 
which will be held in San 


Francisco, Cal., on Aug. i5- 
19, 1932, immediately follow: 
ing the Olympic Games in 
Los Angeles. 

The slogan and theme is: 


“LIFE INSURANCE AND 
ANNUITIES— 
THE GOLDEN GATE TO 


FINANCIAL INDEPENDENCE— 
For You AND YOURS” 


Considerable thought has 
been given by the committee 
to the theme. It is felt that 
the theme tells the story of 
the whole business in four- 
teen words. It is practical, 
simple and easily understood 
by life underwriters and by 
laymen. 

For the first time the word 
“annuities” is added. 
nuities are a _ pronounced 
trend in life underwriting. 
Annuities are very properly 


included with life insurance | 
for finan- | 
pro- 


when a program 
cial independence is 
posed to the prospect and his 
dependents. It requires the 
combination of the two ideas 

life insurance and annui- 


ties—to complete the Golden | 
independ- 


Gate to financial 
ence. 

The convention 
committee is anxious to re- 
ceive ideas from the field as 
to the program, which will be 
gratefully accepted by the 
chairman of the convention 
program committee, Theodore 


Martin Riehle, 225 West 
Thirty-fourth Street, New 
York City. 





Missouri State Manager 


A. A. DeLapp of Evans- 
ton, Ill., since 1925 the lead- 
ing personal producer of the 
Chicago, IIl., branch office of 
the Missouri State Life’ In- 


surance Company of St. 
Louis, Mo., has been ap- 
pointed manager of the 


branch office. He will assume 
his new duties at once. 
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An- | 


program | 


Guardian Life Revises 
Disability Clause 


In a letter to the company’s | 


|managers, Vice - President | 


‘James A. McLain of The| Annual Meeting at Winter 
Insurance| Resort to Discuss Organ- 
ization Matters 


|Guardian Life 
|Company of America an- 
caveat a revision in the 
'company’s disability clause 
|and underwriting rules, ef- 


The Guardian will continue 
both the waiver of premium 


of $10 per $1,000 of insur- 
ance. 
disability must occur is age 
60 for male risks and age 50 
for female risks. An _ in- 
crease over the 1931 disabil- 
ity rates has been made for 
both male and female lives. 


day, 


sales 


| Conn. Mutual G. A.’s 
to Meet in Florida 








training, 


of the 
necticut Mutual Life Insur- 
ance Company will meet be- 
and annuity features as here- 'ginning Jan. 25, in the an- 
tofore, with disability income | nya] four-day conference at 
Hollywood 
The age before which | Hollywood - by - the - Sea, 
Florida. 
Sessions will 
Jan. 25, 


Beach 


General agents and home 


fective Jan. 1, 1932. | office officials Con- 


Hotel, 


begin Mon- 
and will be 
brought to a close on Thurs- 
day, Jan. 28. Organization, | General 


sales | held in January, 1931. 
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| American Bankers to Cele- 
brate Silver Anniversary 


Twenty-five years of ser- 
vice will be the milestone 
reached by the American 
Bankers Insurance Company 
in 1932. The company was 
founded in Jacksonville, IIl., 
in June, 1907, and started 
business as mutual casualty 
company. Frederick H. Rowe, 
president, has held his office 
during the company’s entire 
history, and has been the 
chief factor in the company’s 
progress. 











| promotion plans will be dis- 
cussed in detail, carrying 
| through on the principles and 
| plans set in motion at the 

Agents Conference 





Entering 





America. 








Its 40th Year 





Prompt, efficient, result-getting service to represen- 
tatives and policyholders explains the phenomenal 
growth of the Missouri State Life Insurance Com- 
pany. Now entering its 40th year, the Company has 
become a nation-wide institution, ranking among the 
leading Old Line, Legal Reserve Life Companies of 
For the live, aggressive Agent, the mul- 
tiple line of Life, Accident and Health, Group and 
Salary Savings offered by this Company is a sure win- 
ner—it provides a contract to fit every life insurance 
need. Progressive Agents like the progressive meth- 


ods of the Missouri State Life. 


MISSOURI STATE LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


A GOOD COMPANY TO REPRESENT 













Life Insurance 











Provident Tools 
(No. 13) 


OD POLICYHOLDER 
OR GOOD-WILL 


Over 40% of the business issued by Provident 
Mutual each year is issued on the lives of present 
policyholders. A large portion of the remainder 
is issued to leads supplied by the policyholders. 











A satisfied, friendly clientele in each Provident 
community is eloquent testimony to Provident’s 


satisfactory service. 


Policyholder loyalty is a two-edged tool work- 
ing every day for Provident Mutual representa- 


tives. 


Provident “Mutual 
Life Insurance Company of Philadelphia 
‘Founded 1865 








PIONEER LIFE 
INSURANCE 
COMPANY 


HOME OFFICE 


GREENVILLE, S. C. 


An Old Line Company With 
A New Line of Policies 


JOHN T. WOODSIDE 
: Chairman of the Board 


T. OREGON LAWTON 
President 





















MIDLAND LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


and rsed th substan- 
THE COMPANY pg eo. Ay —-- 


City. 
THE MANAGEMENT Practical insurance men of long experience 


and conspicuous success. 


MISSOURI, KANSAS, OKLAHO 
THE TERRITORY COLORADO, TEXAS. The best ee 
in the country today. 

DANIEL BOONE, Jr. FREDERIC S. WITHINCTON, 
President Sec'y & Actuary 





Over a Century Old 


UNITED STATES FIRE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


Home Office 
110 William Street, New York City 


Our Life, Accident and Health 


| Complete Coverage Combination 


Provides: 
‘or 


I) tnterested, write 
NORTHERN LIFE INSURANCE CO. | 
D. B. MORGAN, President : 





BIG OPPORTUNITIES WITH 


| Great Republic Life Insurance Company 


OF LOS ANGELES 


year 
line of policies. If you have a satis- 
factory record of bd experience and are interested 


in building a profitable future with a progressive Western 


company, communicate immediately with W. H. Savage, 
Vice-Pres., Great Republic Life Building, Los Angeles, Cal. 


ATOR 
GENERAL LIABILITY 


ESTABLISHED 1869 


LONDON GUARANTEE & ACCIDENT CO., LTD. 


HEAD OFFICE, 55 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK 
J. M. Haines, United States Manager 
E. W. Lang, Resident Manager, 90 Maiden Lane, New York 
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Western & Southern Life 
Campaign 


To help build up optimism 
in the minds of the field men 
and the public and to start 
1932 as a year of vigorous 
recovery the Western and 
Southern Life will celebrate 
the week of Jan. 18, the first 
anniversary of President 
Williams’ leadership, with a 
production campaign. 





al 
pany, 


idend and 


since 1926. 








Conn. Mutual Maintains 
Dividends 

The board of directors 
of the Connecticut Mutu- 
Life Insurance Com- 
at their meeting 
Jan. 8, voted to continue 
during 1932 the same div- 
interest scale 


that has been in effect 








HALF A CENTURY 


ITH 


FIDELITY MUTUAL LIFE 


It is given to few men to 
serve one institution for half 
a century and to few institu- 
tions the honor of having 
that man in its presidential 
chair. President Talbot of 
the Fidelity Mutual Life 
marked this outstanding an- 
niversary on Jan. 14, 1932. 

A happy combination of 
circumstances made it pos- 
sible for a large number of 
Fidelity managers to join 
with the officers, directors 
and employees to make the 
event memorable. A three- 
day conference of the com- 
pany’s managers was under 
way at the time. Fidelity 
paid sincere homage to its 
leader on several occasions 
during his anniversary day. 


Home Office Tribute 


The president was greeted, 
upon his arrival at the office, 


by a large birthday cake 
lighted with fifty candles. 
His portrait, appropriately 


framed in golden lights, stood 
nearby. The head office em- 
ployees arranged this tribute. 
Shortly after the managers’ 
conference convened, all the 
employees entered the audi- 
torium and the president of 
the Fidelity Mutual Club 
presented Mr. Talbot with a 
beautifully bound testimonial 
volume appropriate to the 
occasion which bore the sig- 
natures of all the officers and 
employees arranged in the 
order of their length of ser- 
vice. 


On the evening of Jan. 14 | 
the president is being ten- | 
dered a testimonial dinner by | 
the officers, the directors, the | 
assembled managers and the | 
older employees of the com- | 


pany, at the Stratford room 
of the  Bellevue-Stratford 
Hotel in Philadelphia. 


Judge Harold B. Wells of | 


the New Jersey Court of 
Errors and Appeals is to be 


the only speaker outside of | 
He will be | 


Fidelity ranks. 
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W. Le Mar Talbot 
Fidelity Mutual Life 


followed by Carroll H. Jones, 
|manager at Columbia, S. C., 


| representing 
| field force. 


the 


Fidelity 





Philadelphia Agents 
To Celebrate Jan. 21 





More Than a Thousand Ex- 
pected to Attend Life 
Ins. Day Meet 





PHILADELPHIA, Jan. 11.— 
When Dr. S. S. Huebner, 
dean of the American Life 
College, rises at the lunch- 
eon-meeting of the Philadel- 
phia Association of Life Un- 
derwriters on Jan. 21 to de- 
liver his National Life In- 
surance Day message on in- 
surance in general to the 
American public, his voice 
may be carried to all parts 
of the globe. 

Only the fact that Senator 
Wagner of New York had 
already been scheduled at 
noon prevented Dr. Huebner’s 
talk from going out over a 
network of 90 stations and 
two short-wave _ stations. 
However, the Columbia sys- 
tem offered the use of either 
of its Philadelphia stations, 
WCAU or WIP-WFAN. 
Should WCAU be selected, 
Dr. Huebner’s message will 
be relayed to various parts 
of the world as the station 
will also send out the address 
over its short-wave station, 
W3XAU. It is highly prob- 





| able, too, that the Huebner 


|}over two stations, 
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Nagelberg With Brooklyn 
National Life 


Brooklyn National Life In- 
surance Company announces 
the appointment of Harry 
Nagelberg as an agent under 
full time contract with the 
Lester E. Beardslee agency 
at 123 William Street, New 
York. 

Mr. Nagelberg has been in 
the life insurance business 
for over ten years and dur- 
ing that time has had an an- 
nual average production of 
over half a million dollars. 





Company Has Good Year 


The year 1931 was in 
many respects a highly sat- 
isfactory one for the Con- 
necticut Mutual. The total 
paid business in 1931 ex- 
ceeded $106,000,000. There 
was a gain in insurance in 
force of over $17,000,000; 
and total insurance in force 
rose to $967,000,000. 








message may be broadcast 
WCAU 
and WPEN. 

From all indications, the 
largest attendance ever to 
attend any function of the 
Philadelphia association will 
be present at the luncheon. 
More than 1000 are expected 
to be on hand in the ballroom 
of the Bellevue-Stratford. 














Even in 1931 
NYNL FORGED AHEAD! 


Profits Paid Policyholders 


114 Million Dollars 


Increase in Assets 


334 Million Dollars 


Increase in Insurance in Force 


10 Million Dollars 


Income During Year 


124 Million Dollars 


NORTHWESTERN NATIONAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


STRONG~> MinneapolisMinn. ~ LIBERAL 
INSURANCE IN FORCE, $360,000,000 


O. J. ARNOLD, pacsiwext 











Life Insurance 




















The Formula of 


Success 


IFE INSURANCE can be explained in plain, 








everyday language. The facts can be simply 

stated. People need to be told about life in- 
surance by one who knows life insurance and its 
adaptability. Salesmen of integrity, ability and 
courage who will work systematically and plainly 
state the facts of life insurance service will be 
Masters of their craft and successful. 

THE Mutua Lire or New York, with its long 
history of increasing success, offers opportunity. It 
writes Annuities and all Standard forms of life in- 
surance. Double Indemnity Benefits. It has many 
practices to broaden and expedite service for Field 
Representatives and for Policyholders. 

Those contemplating engaging in life insurance 
field work as a career of broad service and persona] 
achievement are invited to apply to 





THE MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY 


of New York 
34 Nassau Street New York, N. Y. 


DAVID F. HOUSTON 
President 


GEORGE K. SARGENT 
Vice-President and Manager of Agencies 








General Agent 
Contracts 





Available for 


General Insurance Firms 
in 
Ohio. Michigan and Indiana 


Write for Information 


| Philadelphia Life Insurance 
Company 

111 NORTH BROAD STREET 

PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


























NOW READY 


SECOND EDITION—Revised and Enlarged 


A System and Accounting 
for a Life Insurance 
Company 


By J. Charles Seitz, A. B., F. A. |. A. 
CONSULTING ACTUARY 


HIS book gives a mass of details in con- 
cise manner—both by means of forms and 
by descriptions and explanations. Each 
subject treated is complete in itself, and there is 
avoided the annoying feature of many books of 
practical instruction, which continually break the 
thread of thought by referring the reader to other 
pages. The subjects are grouped under seven 
divisions : 


General Department Policy Department 
Agency Department Accounting Department 
Medical Department Renewal Department 


APPENDIX 


Unification Is the Secret of Success 
A Fundamental Element of this Book 


The system is exceedingly well Adapted to Ex- 
pansion as the Company grows—an Essential 
Feature of any system. 


The hints and suggestions of the book will 
SAVE TIME, LABOR and MONEY. The 
book is a consulting expert always at your com- 
mand for the one initial fee. 

Mr. Seitz is well known as an able and prac- 
tical man in connection with the mathematics and 
accounting of life insurance, and the book here 
described, of which he is author, is a practical 
guide enabling a life insurance company to lay 
out a complete and economical system of keeping 
its accounts and records. Companies having good 
systems in operation may also profit by the use 
of this book, for it is probable that ideas can be 
gleaned from it which would save a company 
yearly many times the cost of the book. 


PRICE, per copy $35 


THE SPECTATOR COMPANY 


Division of United Business Publishers, Inc. 


243 West 39th Street, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


CHICAGO BOSTON LOS ANGELES NEW ORLEANS 
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Life Companies Seek 
Million for Damages | 


Counsel for Security and 
Northern States Life 
Explains Suit 


CHICAGO, Jan. 12.—With 
reference to the damage suit 
filed recently in New York 
by the Security Life and the 
Northern States Life against 
William M. Corcoran and 
Lee J. Wolfe, the following 
statement was issued last 
week by Arthur S. Lytton of 
the general counsel of the 
two companies: 

“The suit alleges a con- 
spiracy to damage and in- 
jure the good name, good- 
will and standing of the two 
companies by means of a re- 
port made concerning the Se- 
curity and affiliated com- 
panies to the commissioners 
of Virginia, Illinois, Michi- 
gan, Kentucky and _ Ten- 
nessee, which report con- 
tained assertions and conclu- 
sions greatly to the preju- 
dice of both companies and 


which were not only mislead- 


ing in form and substance 
but were contrary to estab- 
lished facts.” 

The life companies are 
asking for damages totaling 
$1,000,000. 


Boston News Notes 


Paul F. Clark, of the Paul 
F. Clark general agency of 
the John Hancock Mutual 
Life at Boston, has been 
named as vice-chairman of 
ithe trades committee of the 
Boston Emergency Commit- 
| tee on Unemployment. 
* a * 





Since leaving the Boston | 


| Life Underwriters Associ- | 


| Dorr Viele has resumed his 
|law practice in Boston. 
+ * ok 
Despite the hard times last 
year, the Boston life insur- 
ance general agencies are re- 





ation as executive secretary, | 


| porting that business is near- | 


In fact some of the agencies 
|exceeded the previous year’s 
| figures. 





Appointed Manager 


Albert H. Lythgoe has been 
appointed by the Boston Life 
| Underwriters Association to 
| succeed Dorr Viele as execu- 
tive secretary of the organ- 
| ization. Mr. Lythgoe as- 
sumed his new duties on Jan. 


| 


the association in the home 
office of the New England 
Mutual Life on Pear! Street, 
Boston. Mr. Lythgoe is deep- 
'ly interested in his new 
work, and for the time will 
specialize in the creation of 
a life insurance library at as- 
sociation headquarters. 


LOANS FOR DWELLINGS 


HEAD PRUDENTIAL LIST 


NEWARK, N. J., Jan. 12.— 
A disbursement of $150,214,- 
840.78 in real estate mort- 
gage loans was made during 
the year 1931 by the Pruden- 
tial Insurance Company of 
America, with home offices in 
this city. 

These loans, which were 
general in scope and not re- 
stricted to any particular 
territory in the United 


States or Canada, were made | 


on dwellings, apartment 
houses, mercantile buildings, 
and on farms. 

As in previous years the 


properties together, this 
class of real estate showing 
15,390 individual loans for 
a total of $82,833,631.37. The 


dwellings involved provided | 


living accommodations for 
17,312 families There were 
602 apartment loans for a 
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| total of $11,214,548.64, these 
|furnishing living quarters 
|for 5279 families. A _ total 

of $33,866,909.92 was loaned 
'on 245 mercantile and other 

city properties not used for 
|dwelling purposes. There 
| were 4638 farm loans for a 
| total of $22,299,750.85. 


ly up to the writings in 1930. | 


1, in the new headquarters of 


Connecticut Mutual 
Promotes L. R. Martin) School. One year later he 








Life Insurance Day 
January 21st, 1932— 


offers the Life Insurance Field a 
real opportunity, through con- 
certed action, to crystallize in the 
public mind a better, deeper un- 
derstanding of Life Insurance 


and its advantages. 


— 





THE GUARDIAN LIEE | 


ESTABLISHED 1860 
INSURANCE COMPANY of AMERICA 
50 UNION SQUARE 














NEW YORK 
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Advanced from Assistant 
Secretary to Secretary 


By action of the board of 
directors of the Connecticut 
Mutual Life Insurance Com- 
pany Leslie R. 


Mr. Martin entered the em- 
ploy of the company in 1910, 




















Scranton-Pittsburgh, Pa. 


| General Agency of a Pennsylvania Company 


loans on dwellings were | 


| : ‘mit leas 
greater than on all other | Territory unsurpassed and large enough for an unlimited production 


Contract as good as the best, with exclusive rights. 


Confidential communication invited from those with clean records and with 
ability to handle such an agency. Address 


EXCLUSIVE 
care of THE SPECTATOR 








——— 
——— 


immediately upon graduation 
from Enfield, Conn., High 


was transferred to the ac- 
| tuarial department, and sub- 
|sequently became assistant 
| actuary in 1923. On Jan. 
| 20, 1928, he was advanced to 
| the office of assistant secre- 
| tary. 
Mr. Martin is well known 
|in actuarial work, and was 
| the company’s delegate to the 
|International Congress of 
Actuaries held in London in 
1927. He is a Fellow of the 
Actuarial Society of Amer- 
ica, and a Fellow of the 
American Institute of Ac- 
| tuaries. 
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THE 
January Horoscope 


People born in the first 19 days of January come 
under the influence of the zodiacal sign, Capricorn. 
They are generally high-minded, exceedingly proud, 
and strong of will. Men born in this period are 
possessed with keen business instinct and make 
ideal leaders. 


Sir Isaac Newton, Gladstone, Richelieu, Alexander 
Hamilton and John Hancock are famous men born 
under the influence of Capricorn 


Aquarius rules over the period from January 20th to 
31st. 
disposition which frequently makes of them philan- 
thropists and statesmen. Faithfulness to duty and 
determination are other predominant qualities 


Famous men born under the influence of Aquarius 
are Mozart, McKinley, James G. Blaine, Lord Byron 
and Francis Bacon. 


The Garnet is your lucky stone. Your birth flower 


is the Carnation. 
The virtue of January is constancy. 


1931 has gone its way. But the stars in their age- 
old cycle are bringing back improved conditions 
throughout the globe. Prepare yourself for better 
times! 


ROYAL UNION LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


Des Moines, lowa 


A. C. TUCKER, Chairman of the Board J. }]. SHAMBAUCH, Pres. 
B. M. KIRKE, V.-P. and Field Mgr. W. D. HALLER, Sec’y 





TO AGENTS- 


We have many excel- 
lent openings for prop- 
erly qualified agents. 
We operate in 26 
States, and the District 
of Columbia and Porto 
Rico. 
If interested, write 


A. R. PERKINS, 
Agency Manager 








Men born in this period are of an affectionate . 























Boston Mutual Life 


Insurance Company 


160 Congress Street 
BOSTON, MASS. 


“The Company of the Minute Man” 


H. O. EDGERTON, Pres. E. C. MANSFIELD, Sec’y & Treas. 
WILLIAM H. MOODY, Supt. of Agencies 
L. J. PETERS, Asst. Supt. of Agencies 


a 








A corporation organized and operating under the 
Insurance laws of Massachusetts. 
forms of up-to-date contracts issued. 


CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED 


Boston Mutual Contracts in their wording are perfectly 
simple and their benefits SIMPLY PERFECT. 


All desirable 




















WAMSTORDAM 
(Gaseinen Kompaase 


BALTIMORE NEW YORK 


A PROGRESSIVE 


SURETY and CASUALTY 
COMPANY 
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BUILD CLIENT GOOD WILL 


Nothing succeeds like success; nothing builds good «ill 
quicker than a handsome MONARCH WALLET pre 
sented to clients who give you worthwhile business, We 
make them mm a variety of styles, Black, Cordovan Brown 
and De Luxe, and gold stamp them in any quantity 
Each wallet 1s supphed with eght envelopes and summary 
card. If vou want to insure tomorrow's business, pre 
sent a MONARCH today—it never fails. Business built 
on the good will basis pays real dividends. 



























WRITE FOR PRICES 





THE HAGERSTOWN 
LEATHER COMPANY, Inc. 
HAGERSTOWN, MARYLAND 
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WALLET J 
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American Bankers Life 
Makes Policy Changes 


To Issue Non-Can. Health 
and Accident Contract in 
Lieu of Disability 





CHICAGO, Jan. 12.—The 
American Bankers Insurance 


Company of Chicago and 
Jacksonville, Ill., has an- 
nounced that it will issue 
non-cancelable health and 


accident insurance as a sub- 
stitute for the total and per- 
manent disability feature 
formerly written in connec- 
tion with life insurance. The 
company withdrew from the 
disability line on Dec. 1, 
1931. 

Another announcement of 
importance is a revision in 
its family income policy so 
that this feature now may be 
attached as a rider to any 
form of life policy issued by 
the company. Terms of five, 
ten, fifteen and twenty years 
are made available and upon 
expiration the income rider 
is detached and the premium 


rate is reduced in propor- 
tion. The rider provides $10 
monthly income and $150 


clean-up fund with each 
$1,000 of insurance. 


The American Bankers 
also has announced several 
agency appointments, as fol- 
lows: C. F. Lundquist, di- 
rector of the Chicago agency; 
R. S. McKnight, field super- 
visor for Tennessee, north- 
ern Mississippi and south- 
eastern Missouri; Frank 
Reed, general agent at Eto- 
wah, M. C. Picard, general 
agent at Memphis, and Ste- 
phen Clement, general agent 
at Camden, Tenn.; O. E. 
Hulehan, general agent at 
Cape Girardeau, Mo. 
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Taylor Made Policies 


George W. Taylor of the 
New York Life Insurance 
Company’s St. Louis agency 
has sold $40,000,000 worth of 
life insurance during his 
eareer. In his advertising 
literature he refers to. his 
policies as “Taylor-Made” a 
catchy phrase. He points out 
there is a Taylor-Made policy 
for all the varied needs of 
civilization—a _ policy that 
will prove faithful to its 


| its beneficiaries in any emer- 
| gency. 
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Five Agency Conference 
in New York 


Hotel Pennsylvania, New 
York City, was the scene of 
a joint meeting of five gen- 
eral agencies of the Connec- 
ticut Mutual Life Insurance 
Company, on the morning of 
Jan. 6. Over 150 life insur- 
ance salesmen were present 
representing the agencies of 
John M. Fraser, Willard 
Regan, Harry F. Gray and 
Mervin L. Lane in New York 
City, and Charles J. Zimmer- 
man in Newark. 
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Traffic Lights On The 
Road Of Progress.... 


On the road of progress the green lights are burning 
for Midland Mutual representatives. 


Midland Agents know that the conservative management 
of this company assures them of the opportunity to 
build a permanent business. 


We invite you to travel on the road of progress with 
us. Address— 


The Agency Department 


The Midland Mutual Life 


Insurance Company 
Columbus, Ohio 
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WO or three centuries ago La | 


Rochefoucau!d remarked that noth- 


ing is given so profusely as advice. | 


That, I believe, is one of the few great 
sayings of great men that has never 
been disputed. A much more modern 
philosopher—for so, among other 
things, he has been called—VJulian 
Rosenwald, of Chicago, once said: “I 
never give advice.” Possibly that is 
one of the reasons he became one of the 
wealthiest men in the country and died 
universally respected, loved and ad- 
mired. 


TILL I wonder if even Mr. Rosen- | 


wald was never so severely tempted 
that he did not fall; if at no time in 
his remarkable career until he died last 
week at the age of 69 years he did not 
now and then succumb to one of the 
most universal and insidious errors to 
which mortals are addicted. If he 
never did he was indeed unique. 


. * * 


E all know how dangerous it is | 
to advise others. Most of us like- 


wise realize that few of the men among 
whom we so freely and fully scatter 
it will pay any attention to it even 
though they have pleaded with us to 
give it to them. This is fortunate for 
if they take it and good fortune results 
we need expect no appreciation, but 
if the opposite takes place and evil 
comes as a result we are, and quite 
rightly, to blame. How I would like 
to wring the neck of che friend who 
told me a certain stock, which I bought | 
at 78 and finally sold at 10%, was 
absolutely certain to go to 245. Did 
the fact that I had gone to him and 
asked his opinion make me the less 
angered at him? Certainly not. And 
that young man who about a year ago 
seriously asked me if I would advise 
him to get married and I so advised 
him is, I have no doubt, now consulting 
his lawyers to see if it is possible to 
sue me for his former wife’s expenses 
at Reno seven months later, not to 
mention the question of alimony. 


R. ROSENWALD was a great 

man. He did an_ incalculable 
amount of good. In closing this week’s 
column I would like to give a bit of 
advice to its readers (i.s.t.b.) which is 
to take his sage words of advice and 
never give advice. 


Fire Insurance 


MEN AND 22S 
MAT TERS 


IN FIRE 





| 
| 


F is probably 
true that no small percentage of the 
population of the United States 
hardly realizes that there are such 
things as chimneys. They live in 
apartments where heat, when wanted, 
|comes from radiators and a janitor 
| takes care of the furnace in a far off 





| basement. Chimney sweeps, so often 
| mentioned in English novels of an 
| earlier time, are not familiar figures 
}on our city streets. Yet chimney 
fires are not at all infrequent. In 
| Dayton, Ohio, a city with over 209,- 
| 000 inhabitants there were 1,762 fires 
| during 1930 caused by burning chim- 
| neys, clogged furnaces and heating 
apparatus. The Dayton Fuel Mer- 
chants’ Credit Association is coop- 
erating with the Dayton Fire Depart- 
| ment to improve so deplorable a situ- 


ation. To help educate the public it 
| has published a pamphlet calling at- 
tention to this ever present fire 
danger and suggesting ways to pre- 
vent such fires. One simple remedy 
suggested is to scatter a couple of 
pounds of dry medium grade salt on 
a bed of red-hot coals in the fire bow] 





of the stove or furnace. The fumes 
from the salt destroy the carbon in 
the soot, leaving a fine, white ash 
which will be carried away by the nat- 
ural draft of th: smoke chimney. 


British insurance 
office employees as is the case in the 
United States, have many associa- 
tions among themselves not related to 





INSURANCE 


the insurance business. 
here, naturally have many followers 
and also amateur dramatic associa- 
tions. But one difference that is ap- 
parent is that the insurance press of 
Great Britain give more attention to 


tb? ate 


such affairs than do the American 
insurance journals. It is seldom 


Sports, as 





one notices accounts of the activi- 
ties of debating societies in this 
country though no doubt there are 
such societies among the insurance 
employees. Recently a joint debate 
was held in London between the In- 
surance Brokers’ Debating Society 
and the Insurance Public Speaking 
Society. The subject was a serious 
one: “That the modern craze for 
amusement is at the root of the pres- 
ent state of degeneration in our peo 
ple.” The insurance press gave 
lengthy reports on the affair. We are 
glad to pass along the news that the 
defenders of the negative side of the 
question won the debate and, appar- 
ently, the “craze for amusement” is 
not the root of all the present day 
evils in England. 


Ticsiaal Dickmann, 
president of the St. Louis Real Estate 
Exchange, is chairman of a special in- 
surance committee recently appointed 
by the St. Louis Chamber of Com- 
merce to study various kinds of insur- 
ance affecting business in that city. 
The committee is composed of a large 
number of prominent business men of 
St. Louis. 
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How Reports to Connecticut 


Dept. Must Be Prepared 


Commissioner Dunham Prescribes the Form and 
Detail of Statements from Companies That will 
be Acceptable; Quotes Yale Professor. 


Col. Howard P. Dunham, insurance commission- 


er of Connecticut, 


who, almost alone at the mid- | 


winter meeting of the National Convention of In- 
surance Commissioners in New York, strenuously 
opposed the adoption of the market value of stocks 
as of June 30, 1931, for valuation purposes in in- 


surance company statements, 
has sent a letter to all in- 
surance companies doing 
business in Connecticut in 
which he prescribes the form 
and detail of reports by in- 
surance companies that he 
will accept. He says that it 
is permitted to state values 
of securities in accordance 
with the actual market quo- 
tations of Dec. 31, 1931, but, 
he says, when the value of 
securities are stated in ac- 
cordance with the resolution 
of the last National Conven- 
tion of Insurance Commis- 
sioners a_ schedule blank 
which he encloses must be 
filled out. This gives rates 
of deductions which must be 
made from the June 30 
values. The deductions made, 
he said, may be greater than 
those suggested but no less 
deductions will be accepted. 
In considering the matter 
of arriving at a true way to 
determine the financial con- 
dition of the companies Col. 
Dunham consulted T. S. 
Adams, professor of Political 
Economy at Yale University, 
and includes his opinion in 
his letter. The letter follows: 
Connecticut law definitely 
provides not only that all in- 
surance companies doing 
business in this State shall 
truly report to the Insurance 
Commissioner their financial 
condition on Dec. 31, 1931, but 
also that they shall make 
these reports “in such form 
and with such detail as the 
commissioner shall prescribe.” 
It seems necessary at this 
time that the commissioner 
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should execute this statutory 
power with unusual care, and 
that he should give great 
weight in so doing to the fol- 
lowing considerations: 

In the first place, the re- 
ports must be so framed that 
they truly show as to sub- 
stance the financial condition 
on Dec. 31 last. 

In the second place, the re- 
port should be so framed as 
to leave no chance for injuri- 
ous misunderstandings by 
policyholders, most of whom 





Fixes Conn. Statement Basis 

































Colonel Howard P. Dunham 


are quite ignorant of insur- 
ance affairs, but who may 
rely on the truth of the re- 
port filed as showing the 
actual financial condition of 
insurance companies on Dec. 


31, 1931. 
In the third place, it seems 
practically quite important 


that, subject to the foregoing 
conditions, all annual reports 
should, so far as possible, be 
uniform throughout the coun- 
try, and especially that they 
(Concluded on page 31) 








CIRCULATION OF SPECIAL DEDUCTION FROM SURPLUS 
TO ADJUST SECURITY HOLDINGS TO TRUE VALUE 
DECEMBER 31, 1931 


Surplus (using convention values)...........+-++++- Diisekeaw 
Con- Rate of 
Class vention Deduc- Deduc- 
of Securities Value tion tion 


Total DomGs®....ccssseee cace 


Less real estate and for’n 
BORGER cc dsccespocccesves 


Balance subject to adjust- 
CS re 
Foreign bonds quoted 
12/31 at 60 or above.. 


Foreign bonds quoted 
12/31 at less than 60 


Railroad pfd. and guar. 


GROSS «es wad #55 mes 600s cee 


Railroad common stks... 


Public utility pfd. stocks. re 


Public utility common 


GOED - vciaens nie eneuwse § esse 


Industrial pfd. stocks... 
Indestrial common stocks. 


OAM GUOGEB. ccc ceceesee” coos 


Other stocks. . i... cccces 


Total deduction (Carry to leat line 
as a deduction from surplus to adjust security hold- 
1931) 


ings to true value Dec. 31, 


9 of 


a"« 


: ss) errr re 
{ Difference | 
| between | 


. |} convention | ...... 


) value and 
| quotation 
l 12/31 


of liabilities page 5, 


Surpius after special deduction to adjust haldinys to 


true value Dec. 31, 1931...... : 
(Enter on page 5) 





*Companies sing amortized 
section blank. 


values should leave -the bond 





Annual Statements 
in Massachusetts 


Commissioner Brown 
Rules June 30 Values 
of Stocks May Be Taken 


BOSTON, Jan. 12.—Annual 
statements filed by the com- 
panies here in Massachusetts 
will have to be made up for 
the commissioner as in for- 
mer years, showing the con- 
dition of business on Dec. 31, 
1931. This is the law, Com- 
missioner M. L. Brown 
states. The market value of 
stocks and bonds reported 
under what is known as 
Schedule D, however, he says 
may be figured as of June 
30, last, and the quotations 
secured by the usual method, 
from the book of valuations 
issued by the National Con- 
vention of Insurance Com- 
missioners, advance sheets of 
which will be available in the 
insurance commissioners 
office at the State House, 
within a few days. This is 
in accordance with the res- 
olution adopted by the Na- 
tional Convention of Com- 
missioners at their December 
meeting in New York City, 
and Commissioner Brown 
has applied this rule for all 
companies operating in Mas- 
sachusetts. 

According to the commis- 
sioner the law in Massachu- 
setts on advertising the 
financial condition of insur- 
ance companies requires that 
all such displays in which a 
statement of the assets ap- 
pear, in Massachusetts, shall 
set forth with equal con- 
spicuousness the liabilities, 
including the capital stock. 
All advertising must also be 
in the exact corporate name 
of the company and include 
the exact location of the head 
office. Financial statements 
must be filed not later than 
March 1. Printed statements, 
excepting the various sched- 
ules, will not be accepted by 
the commissioner. 



























“STRENGTH LIES IN DEEDS NOT. SIZE” 


Photograph Courtesy Chicago Historical Society. 


20, 1847, was important not only in making possible the capture of Mexico City but also in 
conclusively establishing the fact that America had made vigorous preparations for prosecuting the 
war on the most extensive scale. 


{ The decisive defcat of the Mexican forces under Santa Anna at the battle of Churubusco, ag | 


A’ 7RESSIVENESS and a carefully prepared definite plan of attack 
enabled the American forces under that master strategist, Gen- 
eral Winfield Scott, to take the important city of Churubusco and open 
the route to Mexico City. 


Aggressiveness and carefully prepared plans has also enabled the 
Eureka-Security Fire & Marine to succeed. For 67 years this popular 
insurance company, which is in a position to write all lines except life, 
has been known for the unusual deeds of service it gives agents and 
policyholders. 


The Eureka-Security Fire and Marine 
Insurance Company 


Established 1864 


Cincinnati Underwriters 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 
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Fire Insurance Law 
Chart, 1931-1932 





Thirty-third Annual Edi- 
tion Issued by The 
Spectator Co. 





Following the adjourn- 
ment of the various State 
legislatures, practically all 
of which were in session in 
the winter and spring of 
1931, the thirty-third annual 
edition of the “Fire Insur- 
ance Law Chart” has been 
issued by The Spectator 
Company. It presents in con- 
venient tabular form a sum- 
mary of various State laws 
relating to filing statements, 
taxes, fees, agents’ licenses, 
and other special require- 
ments concerning fire insur- 
ance companies. 

The chart affords informa- 
tion at a glance concerning 
the statutory requirements 
upon the subjects listed be- 
low, and which are the col- 
umn headings of the chart: 
Standard Policy Law, Valued 
Policy Law, Resident 
Agents’ Law, Commission 
Required to be Paid to Resi- 


dent Agents, Anti-Coinsur- 
ance Law,  Anti-Compact 
Law, Prohibiting Reinsur- 


ance in Unauthorized Com- 
panies, Annual 
Required, Tax Statement Re- 
quired, Date of Expiration 
of Local Agents’ Licenses, 
Fees, etc. for Issuing Local 
Agents’ Licenses, Charges 
for Filing Annual State- 
ment, Taxes Payable by 
Company. 











| 


jand whether governed by | 
reciprocal law. 
A valuable service ren- 


| 


A plain “yes” (in red) or 


“no” (in black) indicates the | 


existence or the non-exist- 


ence of statutes of the 
classes designated by the 
first seven titles, while the 
conditions respecting the 
other subjects named are 


stated as briefly as possible, 
the columns being printed 
alternately in red and black. 
Footnotes are used wherever 
needed to render the require- 
ments perfectly clear. 

In addition to the informa- 
tion indicated above there is 
given in the chart a list of 
States requiring deposits, 


with amounts, and a list of | 
| States requiring home office 
foreign | 
companies, footnotes also in- | 


statements from 


dicating the States in which 


| reinsurance policies must be 


countersigned by resident 
agents, and those in which 


they need not be so signed, | 


and the States which require 
all reinsurance to be re- 
ported. The chart shows 
whether taxes are based up- 
on gross or net premiums, 


dered by the “Fire Insurance 
Law Chart” is in aiding those 


in charge of filing state- 
ments, etc., to check up the 
compliance of their com- 


panies, thus possibly avoid- 
ing the incurring of legal 


| penalties. 


Statement | 


| the 


The 
from 
from 


chart was compiled 
the State laws and 
correspondence with 
insurance departments, 
proofs having been sent to 
and corrected by the officials 


|of the State Insurance De- 


| nartments. 
| included 


Every State is 











New Jersey News and Comment 





The total amount of dam- 
age by fire* and water in 
Hackensack during 1931, ac- 
cording to the seventeenth 
annual report of Fire Chief 
William A. Ziegler of the 
Hackensack Fire Depart- 
ment, was $34,292 with an 
aggregate of $458,500 insur- 
ance involved. The manual 
force consists of 45 full-paid 





in the tabulation | copy, $3. 


and 14 part-paid men. Dur- 
ing the year the department 
responded to 251 alarms of 
which 27 were box calls and 
217 still alarms. 
~ * 

January is the budget time 
among New Jersey munici- 
palities and the local admin- 
|istrations everywhere in the 
State are applying them- 
selves as never before to the 
task of paring down appro- 
priations, so that taxes may 
be reduced somewhat in keep- 
ing with the downward trend 
of the average taxpayer’s in- 
come on the one hand and the 
lowered “cost of living” on 
| the other. 


* 


| During 1931 


« 


| 


* * 


Fire Chief 


| and the chart cannot fail to 
| prove of great value to man- 
|}agers, reinsurance clerks, 
| company accountants and in- 
surance men in general. 
The chart is printed on ex- 
|cellent bond paper, and is 
| brass tipped at top and bot- 
tom, so that it may be hung 
in a convenient place for 
|ready reference. Price per 








Charles Friedel, Jr., of the 
Union City Fire Department, 
responded to one alarm per 
day. Upon a total property 
valuatiton of more than $8,- 
200,000 and insurance of over 
$5,000,000 the annual loss fig- 
ures amounted to $70,075. 
Credit for this low loss ratio 
is given, in a large measure, 
to the 1931 campaign against 
fire hazards, carried on in the 
public and parochial schools 
and to the city commission 
for supplying modern equip- 
ment. 

* 


* * 


Building construction in 
Bergenfield totaled $138,151, 
as compared with $216,508 
in 1930. 





General Brokers Install 
Officers 


The installation of officers 
of the General Brokers’ As- 
sociation of the Metropolitan 
District, Inc., took place yes- 
terday at the regular meet- 
ing at Miller’s Restaurant, 
115 Nassau Street, New York 
City. E. Weston Roberts, ed- 
itor of the Insurance Advo- 
cate, acted as installing offi- 
cer. 

The officers are: Arthur 
Arnow, president; Harry 
Broadman, Julius Margolias, 
S. Nicoll Schwartz, William 
J. McLaren and George F. 
Sullivan, vice - presidents; 
Leonard Jacobs, secretary; 
Joseph Wank, assistant sec- 
retary; Abraham Prusoff, 
treasurer. 




















NEW YORK 








CHICAGO 


FIREMAN’S FUND INSURANCE COMPANY 


HOME FIRE & MARINE INSURANCE COMPANY 
and in the Pacific Coast-Rocky Mountain Field OCCIDENTAL INDEMNITY COMPANY 


SAN FRANCISCO 
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Tue agent of a FIREMAN’S FUND company has back of him the tested 
strength of a fleet operating throughout the United States and Canada. 
He is in a position to give every insurer full protection. 


Fire- Marine + Automobile - Casualty - Fidelity + Surety 


FIREMAN’S FUND INDEMNITY COMPANY 
OCCIDENTAL INSURANCE COMPANY 


BOSTON 








ATLANTA 








Fire Insurance 
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Get Ready for Spring— 
and the ; 
Automobile Season 


Agencies Open in 18 States 


Guardian Policies are popu- 
lar with both policyholders 
and agents. Sales come fast, 


and volume brings profit. 






= BY / 
GUARDIA‘ (CASUALTY 
COMPANY 
Owen B. Augspurger, President 
Home Office: 








Buffalo, N. Y. 

















Giving 
THE SPIRIT of Chrismas is that of giving and 
the greatest gift is that of service to mankind. 


THE INSURANCE AGENT by nature of his 
profession is better able to serve mankind than 
many others, and this Company is glad to give 
to it’s agents at all times such co-operation that 
they may render a bigger and better service. 


Independence Indemnity Company 
Commonwealth Division 
Philadelphia 


& MORACE SHALE, Presiden 
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NEW HAMPSHIRE 
FIRE INSURANCE CO. 
Manchester, N. H. 
ASSETS $17.750.177.97 


TOTAL LIABILITIES EXCEPT CAPITAL 
$6.369.438.96 


POLICYHOLDERS SURPLUS 
$11,380, 739.01 


SIXTY-ONE YEARS OF ACHIEVEMENT 

















for progressive agents... 





Life The Spirit 
Underwriting of Life 
Efficiency Underwriting 


by Walter Ciaf 


Repeatedly described as 
the st beginners text 
available on life insur- 
ance salesmanship. Nu- 
merous subtle ways of at- 
tracting the prospects at- 
tention and begulling 
methods of approach are 
outlined, followed by 
many ingenious closing 
suggestions. Selling ade- 
quate coverage is stressed 
with definite examples to 
show how the salesman 
may lead the prospect to 
discover the extent of his 
own needs. 


Price $1.00 


12 copies, $10: 
25 copies, $20. 





by Walter Ciaf 


In this book, a seque) 
to Life Underwriting 
Efficiency, the author em- 
phasizes the importance 
of physical appearance 
and mental attitude. This 
book is not only highly 
inspirational to both the 
new and the experienced 
salesman but also offers 
many new and effective 
sales methods. One G. n- 
eral Agent says it is “the 
best sales book for both 
new and old men I have 
read in my 26 years in the 
business.” 


Price $1.00 


12 copies, $10; 
25 copies, $20. 





C. L. U. DEGREE QUESTIONS & ANSWERS 


Copies of complete set of questions and Pric s 
answers to the June, 1931, C. L. U. ice $1.00 
Degree examination. 12 coptes. siv 





ORDER TODAY FROM 
THE INSURANCE FIELD 


P. O. Box 617 
LOUISVILLE, - KENTUCKY 
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Conn. Examines 
National Fire | 


A report of the regular 
examination of the National 
Fire Insurance Company | 
covering the four-year period | 
ended Dec. 31 1930, just 
completed by the Connecti- 
cut insurance department, 
indicates that the affairs of 
the company have been effi- 
ciently managed and shows a 
gain of $5,749,194.33 in sur- 
plus since the last examina- | 
tion, two million dollars of | 
which was paid in by the | 
stockholders in 1929. The | 
figures produced by the ex- 
amination show total ad- 
mitted assets of the company | 
as of Dec. 31, 1930, to be 
$49,430,685.17, while the to- 
tal liabilities, except capital 
of $5,000,000, amounted to 
26,081,160.60. The surplus 
as regards policyholders was | 
$23,349,524.57. In addition, 
the company had a contin- | 
gent reserve fund of $1,- 
700,000. 

The authorized capital of | 
the National Fire is $20,000,- 
000, of which $5,000,000 has 
been paid in. Through a 
holding corporation known as 
the Colonial Securities Com- | 
pany, the company controls | 
the Mechanics and Traders 
Insurance Company of New 
Orleans, the Franklin Na- 
tional Insurance Company of 


New York and the Trans- 
continental Insurance Com- 
pany of New York. The 
latter two companies were 


organized under the laws of 
New York in 1925. 





Annual Meeting of Ohio 
Farmers Agents’ Association 


The forty-first annual 
meeting of the Agents Asso- 
ciation of the Ohio Farmers 
Insurance Co. of LeRoy, 
Ohio, will be held next Tues- 
day and Wednesday at LeRoy. 
President F. H. Hawley, and | 
Vice-President D. W. Crane | 
will speak. Others on the 
program will be Charles 
Robinson, president of the 
Agents Association; F. E. 
Kirkpatrick, secretary; J. C. 
Hiestand, C. D. McVay, and 
H. V. Chapman, advertising 
manager of the company. 
The annual meeting of the 
company will be held | 
Wednesday morning. 
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Liquidation of Russian 


Companies 
The third reports, 
audits and petitions by 


Superintendent of Insur- 
ance of New York State, 
George S. Van Schaick, as 
liquidator of the United 
States Branches of the 
Second Russian Insurance 
Company and the North- 
ern Insurance Company 
of Moscow, were con- 
firmed and ratified by or- 
ders entered Monday in 
the New York County 
Supreme Court. These 
liquidations of* Russian 
insurance companies were 
commenced during the ad- 
ministration of James A. 
Beha as_ superintendent 
and have continued 
through the administra- 
tions of Superintendents 
Conway and Behan, until 
the liquidations of domes- 
tic claims have been com- 
pleted by Superintendent 
Van Schaick. Mr. Bren- 
nan succeeded Clarence C. 
Fowler as special deputy 
superintendent in charge 
of the liquidations in 
March, 1931, at which 
time Joseph G. Bill be- 
came attorney for the 
superintendent as liquida 
tor of these companies. 











Travelers Appointment 


| 


| most insurance companies to 


| with the resolutions of the 


| that fulfillmen of the 
| two conditions above stated 


| sets on Dec. 31, 1931. 


| for appraising this difference 
| must be devised, based on 


| close of last year. 


| for this department that, as a 
| matter of law, stock exchange 


Harold C. Huckvale has | 


been appointed as manager 
in Toronto, Ont., of the 
Travelers Fire Insurance 
Company and of DeWitt T. 
Hobbs as assistant manager 
in charge of the South Bend, 
Ind., territory. Mr. Huck- 
vale was, insurance manager 
of Wood, Fleming & Com- 
pany, Ltd., Toronto. Mr. 
Hobbs was 
ager of the insurance depart- 
ment of the American Trust 
and Savings Bank of Evans- 
ville, Ind. 





Withdraw Increased Rates 


FRANKFORT, Ky., 
12.—State Auditor Dan 
Talbott announce today 
that the fire insurance 
companies doing business 
in Kentucky have agreed 
to withdraw their _in- 
creased rates on unpro- 
tected mercantile build- 
ings and contents in Ken- 
tucky. The increase was 
put on in October. 


Jan. 











assistant man- | 
| carefully analyzed and have 


| termining the relation of true 


Reports to Conn. Dept. 
(Concluded from page 27) 


should be so framed as to 
prevent any misrepresenta- 
tion for competitive purposes 
of comparative financial con- 
dition among different insur- 
ance companies. Since it will 
be necessary or natural for 


state, in some States at least, 
values of assets in accordance 


iast Convention of Insurance 
Commissioners on the basis of 
stock exchange quotations on 
June 30, 1931, it seems best 
that such values should be 
set forth in all reports, but 
first 


should be secured in deter- 
mining net surplus by pro- 
viding for deduction frora 
these, values of the whole 
difference between convention 
values and true values of as- 


In the fourth place, some 
practical and just formula 


corrent views as to the rela- 
tion of true values to stock 
exchange quotations at the 


I am advised by counsel 


prices,at any particular date 
are properly to be regarded 
only as constituting evidence 
tending to show true values, 
and that their probative force 
logically varies with’ varying 
degrees of normality in finan- 
cial conditions. 

Sharing these views in a 
general way, representatives 
of seven large and reputable 
insurance companies, at a re- 
cent meeting, appointed a 
committee to consider the 
formulation of rules for de- 


values of essets of insurance 
companies to values as set 
up under the _ resolution 
adopted by the last National 
Convention of Insurance 
Commissioners. This com- 
mittee has made a report 
and communicated it to me, 
which I have caused to be 


followed to the extent herein- 
after appearing. 

No one who is acquainted 
with these gentlemen can 
feel any doubt as to their 
competence or good faith. It 
seemed best to me, however, 
to check up their report rest- 
ing on elaborate investiga- 
tion, by submitting it to the 
criticism of a competent ex- 
pert not connected with any 
insurance company. Accord- 
ingly I procured the judgment 
thereon of Mr. T. S. Adams, 
Professor of Political Econ- 
omy of Yale University, who 
has had much practical expe- 
rience in studying methods of 
valuation under assignment 
of duty by the United States 
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“It is, I believe, the gen- 
eral opinion that under the 
conditions known to prevail 
at the end of last year stock 
exchange quotations do not 
truly reveal the actual mar- 
ket values of securities at 
that time. While no general 
formula can possibly result 
in an appraisement of values 
absolutely corect in all spe- 
cific cases, yet I am of opin- 
ion that the formula sub- 
mitted to me will result in 
reports which cannot mislead 
to his injury any policy- 
holder or stockholder who re- 
lies on them as to the actual 
financial condition of insur- 
ance companies at the close” 
of last year, and which re- 
ports in the only proper 
sense are, therefore, true re- 
ports as of that time. More 
precisely, I have no doubt 
that the values arrived at by 
the application of the for- 
mulas submitted to me will 
be in their effective result 
upon financial reports of 1n- 
surance companies conserva- 
tively true market.values of 
securities held on December 
thirty-first, 1931.” 

Please take notice that un- 
der authority of law I hereby 
prescribe the form and de- 
tail of reports by insurance 
companies doing business in 
Connecticut of their financial 
condition on December 3\st, 
1931, as follows: 

1. Any instructions printed 
on the blanks for annual re- 
ports heretofore sent you, 
which are inconsistent with 
the instructions herein con- 
tained, are to be disregarded. 

2. The responsibility is on 
each insurance company to 
make under oath a true re- 
port of its financial condition 
on December 31st, 1931. It 
is permitted to state values 
of securities in accordance 
with actual market quota- 
tions of December 31, 1931. 
It is also permitted to value 
all securities having a fixed 
term and rate and not in de- 
fault as to prnicipal and in- 
terest, and if amply secured, 
in accordance with law, and 
with the directions for amor- 
tization which have been fur- 
nished you. 

Insofar as these things are 
not done, then the values of 
securities on page 4 of said 
blank already sent you, 
should be stated in accord- 
ance with the resolutions of 
the last National Conven- - 
tion of Insurance Commis- 
sioners, and the accompany- 
ing schedule should be filled 
out and pasted in the report 
as page 5A. It is permitted 
to use larger deductions than 
those suggested on this 
schedule if thought by you 
correct, but no less deduc- 
tions will be accepted by me 
as resulting in a true report. 
The entries on page 5 should 
follow directions given on 
said schedule. 





Government and otherwise. 





He reports to me as follows: 


Howarp P. DUNHAM, 
Insurance Commissioner. 


Fire Insurance 
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These Are 
The Happy People! 


They live sanely between the extremes of extravagance 
and of niggardliness. Through life insurance, they have 
cared for the mortgage on the home, assured the college 
education of the children, provided a family income 
against bereavement, established a Retirement Income 
for the elder years, and covered investment losses, taxes, 
and administration costs of their estates. Prudent Thrift 
not parsimony’s imitation—yielding fadeless satisfac- 
tions, indestructible, and lifelong. The fundamentals se- 
cure, with the remainder of their incomes they choose 
pleasurable and useful things which make life easier and 
happier, and may venture into other avenues of expectable 
pre yhit. 





On National Life Insurance Day an army of life un- 
derwriters will offer, with incandescent ardor, this per- 
fect form of Thrift. 


The Penn Mutual Life Insurance Co. 
WM. A. LAW, President 








Independence Square Philadelphia 


Eureka Maryland Assurance Corp. 


Incorporated 1882 


A regular OLD LINE Stock Life Insurance 
Company, issuing all the STANDARD FORMS 
of POLICIES. INDUSTRIAL and ORDI- 
NARY. 


Jesh N. Warfield, Jr. Pres. J. Barry 
Sec'y 


Vice-Pres 
A. W. Mears, 





DAVENPORT, IOWA 









New Policy Contracts 
Excellent Territory Open 
Representatives Wanted 


L. J. DOUGHERTY, President and Mgr. 





PHILADELPHIA 

















THE GUARANTY LIFE INS. CO. | 








re 











New YorkK UNDERWRITERS 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


CAPITAL $2,000,000 


A. & J. H. STODDART, General Agents | 








100 William Street - - - New York City 





FIRE -AUTOMOBILE -WINDSTORM 
BUSINESS INTERRUPTION INDEMNITY 








BALTIMORE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
BAL 


MD. 
WILLIAM O. MACGILL, President 
zet — A Life Insurance cenpans. tf A D. Powell, 


‘ Ordinary Life Insurance policies issued upon all 
attractive forme of policies. . 





Equitable Life Insurance Company 


Home Office: Washington, D. C. 


Henry P. Blair, President Allen C. Clark, Secretary 
J Sanders, Vice-President Gilbert A. Clark, Actuary 


ATTRACTIVE OPPORTUNITIES 


For men with clean past records, in 


DELAWARE, MARYLAND, OHIO, W. VIRGINIA and 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Up-to-Date ORDINARY and INDUSTRIAL Policies 


For further information, write 
L. H. Hannah, Manager of Agencies 


HOME FRIENDLY 


1884 

| Insurance Company of Maryland 
Forty- One of the Leading Legal Reserve 
Fight Industrial Life, Health and Accident 
Years of Insurance Companies in America. Com- 
Faithful plete line of life contracts. Offices 
Service throughout Maryland, Pennsylvania, 


Delaware and the District of Columbia. 


CHAS. H. TAYLOR, Pres. 
Centre St. & Park Ave., Baltimore, Md. 


1932 
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STATE MUTUAL LIFE 
ASSURANCE COMPANY 


of 
WORCESTER, MASSACHUSETTS 


E in your business 
For - in your company 
1932 E im your agency 
,” in your ability 
F im your opportunity 
Pe in your future 
c in yourself 
INCORPORATED—1844 
EIGHTY-EIGHT YEARS OF SERVICE 
To Policyhotders and Their Beneficiaries 
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Liquidating the 
Norske Lloyd Co. | 


Fifth Report Filed by the | 


Supt. of Insurance. 

| 

The Norske Lloyd Insur- 
ance Co., Ltd., a Norwegian 
Insurance Company with its 
head office at Oslo, Norway, 
which was authorized in 
1916 to transact fire and 
marine insurance business in 
New York State, has been 
under liquidation, so far as 
its New York branch is con- 
cerned, since May, 1922. 
The fifth report, audit and 
petition, dated Dec. 30, 1931, 
has been filed by Superin- 
tendent of Insurance George 
S. Van Schaick, in the office 
of the New York County 
Clerk. The report of Rich- 
ard A. Brennan, special dep- | 





uty superintendent of, in-| 
surance, in charge of the 
liquidation bureau, shows 


that the assets taken over by 
the liquidator on May 3, 
1922, amounted to $1,889,- 
027.23. The securities form- 
ing part of such assets in- 
creased in value while in the 
liquidator’s possession in the 
sum of $293,684.29. Addi- 
tional assets, recoveries and | 
income received by the | 
liquidator from May 3, 1922, 
to Nov. 30, 1931, inclusive, 
amounted to $1,140,389.45. 
The disbursements during 
the entire period of liquida- 
tion for claims paid, interest 
on claims and expenses of 
liquidation amounted to | 
$902,338.47. Expenses of 
liquidation and adjustment 
expenses during the entire 
period of liquidation to Nov. 
30, 1931, amounted to $265,- 
259.64. For the same period 
the assets under the manage- 
ment of the Superintendent 
of Insurance, as liquidator, 


Fire Company Organized by 


Sears, Roebuck & Co. 


CHIcAGO Jan. 12.—A fire 
insurance running mate for 


|the Allstate Insurance Com- 


pany has been organized by 
Sears, Roebuck and Company 
and license has been issued 
by the Illinois insurance de- 


partment. 
The new company, Allstate 
Fire Insurance Company, 


will confine its writings to | 


the Delta fire insurance 
lines, such as fire, theft and 
property damage, in those 
States where the laws will 
not permit a casualty com- 
pany to write full coverage 
under a single policy. 


accordingly. 





have increased in the sum of | 
and above | 


$443,750.48 over 
all expenses of liquidation. 
All creditors of the United 
States Branch, whose claims 
were allowed, were paid in- 
terest on their claims as 
allowed. Surplus assets 
amounting to $1,723,767.27 
in excess of the sum suffi- 
cient to meet the obligations 


of the United States Branch | 


and the expenses of liquida- 
tion have been remitted and 


paid over to the Norwegian | 


Receiver of the Norske Lloyd 
Insurance Company, Ltd., at 
Oslo, Norway. 
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work. 


CHICAGO 











NEW ORLEANS 


Our services are at your disposal. 
years specializing in insurance accounting and actuarial | 


Insurance Exchange Bldg. 


Union Indemnity Bldg. 


| The original Sears, Roe- 
buck insurance company, 
created a furor last April 
when it was organized to 
write automobile insurance 
|}on a_ strictly mail order 
basis. Under the Illinois 
|laws it is permitted to write 
full coverage insurance but 
expansion of the company 


| was difficult because of con- | 
flicting laws in other States. | 


| The fire company is char- 


tered to write all fire insur- 
ance lines, but will limit its 
underwriting to the auto- 
mobile lines. It has the same 
officers and directors as the 
casualty company. 


Joseph Froggatt & Company, Inc. 


Specialists in All Branches of Insurance Accounting 
Consulting Actuaries and Auditors 


HOME OFFICE 


7 74 Trinity Place, New York City 


MEETING PRESENT CONDITIONS. 


Conditions are perhaps the most unusual in the history of 
insurance and officials of insurance companies have to plan 


A thorough examination, with a detailed report, as of the 
end of the year, with suggestions for reorganization looking 
to more efficiency and curtailment of expenses for 1932, 
would be helpful. 


JOSEPH FROGGATT, 


NEWARK 
Glebe Bldg. 


LOS ANGELES 
Financial Center Bldg. 


PHILADELPHIA 


Liverpool & London & Globe Bldg. 
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| Cook County Field Club 
| Committees Named for 


Ensuing Year 


Cuicaco, Jan. 12.—The 
|Cook County Field Club, 
|through J. H. Butt, the new 
president, has named the fol- 
lowing committeemen for the 
ensuing year: Revision of 
by-laws, J. G. Segerdahl, 
chairman, Walter Putz and 
A. J. Casey; Chicago Board 
relations, J. J. Ferguson, 
chairman, Ralph A. Black 
and C. C. Hatcher, Jr.; pub- 
licity, H. M. Abernathy, 
chairman, Harold Hilton and 
|W. T. Bisbee; bad risks, S. 
|B. Fabans, chairman, Wil- 
| liam Urba and J. J. O’Grady. 
The new membership com- 
| mittee is composed of D. A. 
| Bickheart, chairman, A. M. 
| Wishard and E. W. Erickson. 











We have spent nineteen 





President. 


BOSTON 
Insurance Exchange Bldg. 








SAN FRANCISCO | 
Insurance Exchange Bldg. 
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The EUROPEAN GENERAL 
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ACCIDENT—- BONDING — MISCELLANEOUS 


St. Louis Operators 
Will Face Suit 


Newark Receivers Seek 
Recovery From Mar- 
quette-Easton Associates 


Str. Louis, Mo., Jan. 12.— 
Two suits have been filed in 
the United States District 
Court here by receivers for 
the National Guaranty Fire 
Insurance Company and the 


iependent Bondi Cas- | 
Independent Bonding & Cas | hens Batiovel Mie ibeieaenn 


ualty Insurance Company, 
both of Newark, N. J., seek- 
ing to recover $341,042 in 
assets which they charge 
were wrongfully withdrawn 
from the companies when 
they were under the control 


of the Marquette-Easton 
Finance Company of St. 
Louis. 

The actions name as de- 


fendants 27 individuals and 
companies of St. Louis and 
Newark. It is charged that 
during the seven months pe- 
riod from March to Septem- 
ber, 1930, while the St. Louis 
concern had control of the 


management of the fire and | 


bonding insurance companies 
sound stocks and bonds were 
withdrawn from the assets 
of the Newark concerns and 
in their place there was sub- 
stituted alleged worthless 
farm mortgages, Marquette- 
Easton debentures and stock 
in other companies which 
since have become financially 
involved. 

Among the defendants are 
C. Leonard Snell, former 
president of the Marquette- 
Easton companies; many 
other St. Louisians asso- 
ciated with him as officers 
and directors in various com- 
panies; the Prudential Cas- 
ualty & Surety Company, and 
the Citizens Loan & Savings 
Company, both formerly con- 
trolled by the Marquette- 
Easton Company; William 
M. Baldwin, Harry C. Bald- 
win and John L. McNatt, the 
Marquette-Easton Company 

(Concluded on page 38) 
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NEBRASKA COURT CALLS 
SURETIES “CREDITORS” 


LINCOLN, NEB., Jan. 11.— 
A lower court here has held 
that surety companies are 
only general creditors and 
are not allowed subrogated 
rights of counties as deposi- 
tors in recovering from 
closed banks. 

Because of heavy losses on 
bonds guaranteeing the safe- 


ty of public fund deposits, | 


the surety companies are 
aroused at the lower court’s 
decision and will participate 


in an argument shortly to be | 


Court in a test case. Sev- 


eral companies will aid in | 


the argument to set aside the 
district court’s verdict as 
unconstitutional. 

The companies’ position is 
that the county deposits are 
trust funds, payable ahead 
of all other claims, or at 
least, that they share the 


same rights as ordinary de- | 


positors. The lower court 
opinion was that as sureties 
for hire they are general 
creditors, which means 
solute loss. 


Independence Opens Trenton 
Branch 
The Independence In- 


demnity Company has opened 
a branch office, to be known 


ab- | 





Maryland Casualty Writes 
Large Contract Bond 


BALTIMORE, Jan. 11.— 
The Maryland Casualty 
Company reports writing 
a surety bond in the sum 
of $2,298,000 guarantee- 
ing the contract for the 
erection of the Post Office 
and Federa! Court Build- 
ing in Pittsburgh. The 
contract price was $4,- 
596,000 and the premium 
amounted to $68,940. 

The Aronberg-F ried 
Company, Inc., of New 
York were the successful 
bidders for the contract, 
which calls for the com- 
pletion of the work in 720 
calendar days. The same 
company built the Cleve- 
land Union Station at a 
cost exceeding $7,000,000. 











Design Three New 
Indemnity Coverages 
KANSAS City, Mo., Jan. 12. 


| —Three new policies were 
| introduced to the field forces 


| of the 


Business Men’s As- 
surance Company. 


The “Business Men’s Ac- 


|cumulative” provides indem- 


as the Liberty Surety Divi- | 


sion, in Trenton, according to 


President Horace Shale’s an- Beginning with 


nouncement. Stephen Bar- 
low, formerly a director of 
the Liberty Surety Bond In- 
surance Company of Trenton, 
will be manager of the office. 
Mr. Barlow has been recog- 
nized as one of New Jersey’s 
leading underwriters 
many years. 

Hugh M. Connelly, former 
assistant secretary of the 
Liberty, will be assistant 
manager, and Robert C. Car- 
son, former secretary of the 
company, will be in charge 
of bond underwriting. The 
office will be located in the 
same place as was occupied 
by the Liberty Surety Bond. 


| 


| 





for | 





nity for twelve months, with 
a limit of three months on 


non-confining sickness. The 
principal sum accumulates 
until the increase is 50 per 
cent of original amount. 

the 56th 


birthday monthly indemnity 
is reduced 10 per cent a year 
for five years, and then is 
reduced 5 per cent until the 
70th birthday, when indem- 
nity ceases. It is issuable 
to women. 

The same benefits are pro- 
vided under the “Business 
Men’s Special,” except that 
indemnity is not limited to 
twelve months, and it is not 
issuable to women; and un- 
der the “Guaranteed Renew- 
able Special,” except indem- 
nities shall continue until 
payments have been made for 
a period or for periods to- 
talling 24 months. 





| 
| 


| 
| 


| 


| 


| 





| Nov. 30, 1931. 


GeorgiaCommission 


Matter Unsolved 


Disposition of Mandatory 
2.5 Reduction Unsettled 
Meeting to Be Held 





Georgia workmen’s com- 
pensation agents are still 
somewhat confused as_ to 
what commission they will 
receive under the new sched- 
ule of rates now in effect. 

Although it was thought 
that Commissioner W. B. 
Harrison had in a revised 
ruling directed the companies 
to deduct 2.5 per cent from 
expense loading other than 
acquisition cost before he 
officially approved the gen- 
eral increase of 10.8 per cent, 
the companies are tempo- 
rarily utilizing his ruling of 
This ruling 
called for a revision in the 
schedule providing for a 
maximum acquisition cost 
loading of 15 per cent in- 
stead of 17.5 per cent. 

It is expected that the com- 
panies will decide on the 


|matter at a meeting of the 


Acquisition Cost Conference 
at which the agents will be 
represented. This meeting 
will be held today in the 
offices of the National Bu- 
reau of Casualty and Surety 
Underwriters. 

At the present time many 
agents who are strictly inter- 
preting Commissioner Har- 
rison’s revised ruling of Dec. 
28 that the 2.5 per cent re- 
duction should come from 
sources other than acquisi- 
tion cost, are not accepting 
the contracts offered them by 
the companies. 

The companies take the 
position that if the disputed 
2.5 per cent is deducted from 
any other portion of the ex- 
pense loading than acquisi- 
tion cost, they will encounter 
greater difficulty on Georgia 
risks than they ever have 
before, it is reported. At 
the present time the total ex- 

(Concluded on page 39) 
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The Thurtk Ver 
vis <<. 


UNDAY in Manhattan, with the 
S possible exception of the populous 
theatre district or the perennially 
feverish blocks of Union Square just 
off the Ghetto, is about as peaceful a 
day as you would find anywhere in 
the country. Even in the restless dis- 
tricts, the faces of the diversion seek- 
ers while not exactly wreathed in 
happy, carefree smiles have a certain 
quality of relaxation entirely different 
from their week-day attitudes. 


* - * 


EW YORKERS, as does everyone 
N else, use Sunday as a day of rest. 
We are largely a heathen lot (though 
I shall be shouted down with denials 
and statistics); especially in the fall 
and winter. We do not leave our warm 
cots before high noon, and a phone 
call before that time is a social error 
of some importance. Arising, we make 
a lazily lengthy toilet, and, like any 
alleged country bumpkin, attire our- 
selves in our fastidious best. It is the 
municipal habit to breakfast out, either 
in the most attractive restaurant at 
hand or at the home of a friend who 
plans the affair with appropriate cere- 
mony. Above all, the meal must be 
leisurely, and the conversation of a 
slightly indifferent nature, depending 
upon whether the preceding evening 
has been spent after the manner of 
the well known Irishman or in the 
fashion of the quiet gentleman at home. 


* * * 


HEN, believe it or not, we go 
mars or ariding or avisiting. 
We do not go adriving, however, be- 
cause the average Manhattanite says 
“I wouldn’t own a car in New York 
if you gave it to me.” But all the 
parks are filled with strollers; the 
main avenues are filled with unhurried 
man and women “window shopping.” 
Summer and winter the upper decks of 
the Fifth Avenue buses teem with 
voyagers who cruise from Washington 
Square up the avenue and along River- 
side Drive where in summer there is 
e ghost of a breeze and in winter a 
devil of a blast. The subway is used 
only as a last resort, and as a result, 
is itself a comparatively quiet and slow 
scheduled means of transport through- 
out the day. In the evening it comes 
‘into its own again. Though I don’t 
know it, I feel sure that it must have 
been a weary New Yorker who said, 


PEOPLE 
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IN CASUALTY INSURANCE 


lk the casualty companies 


took it on the beezer in several lines 
during 1931, they are quite ready to 
stand up and give a long cheer and a 
couple of short whoops for the fellow 
who thought up the storekeepers’ bur- 
glary and robbery policy. According 
to Russell A. Algire, vice-president in 





charge of the burglary department of 
the National Surety Company, “it is 
the fastest selling unit the burglarv 
companies have ever put on the mar- 
ket. Undoubtedly it has filled a long- 
felt need on the part of the average 
storekeeper.” 

It is hard to tell about losses at 
the present time, Mr. Algire says, but 
so far they have been satisfactory. 
The honesty and integrity of the pol- 
icyholder has been exceedingly high, 
so that most losses have been partial, 
accurate and uncontested. Besides be- 
ing enthusiastic about the splendid re- 
sults in the new policy, Mr. Algire 
was very proud of the fact that De- 
cember residence burglary insurance 
had shown the biggest volume in the 
history of the National Surety. His 
colleague, Vincent Cullen, vice-presi- 
dent and manager of the Metropoli- 
tan Department, not to be outdone but 
rather to outdo, reports the same for 
the Metropolitan surety division. In 
all, the National must have had a 
grand month. 


The Aetna 


Casualty & Surety Company has 
stepped into the tangled Michigan 





“Come day, go day, God send Sunday.” 
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public official bond situation with a 





form of solution, and has. stepped out 
with a $1,832,500 bond. The bond is 
reindemnifying and covers the short 
term tax collector of Grand Rapids. 

Michigan public officials have 
found difficulty in securing bonds be- 
cause one requirement of the State 
law is that the bank in which the of- 
ficial’s funds are to be deposited issue 
a depository bond. And you know 
the state that situation is in! The 
present method of meeting the emer- 
gency is for the officers of the bank 
in question to issue personal surety 
on the public official, and to ask him, 
in turn, to deliver to them a rein- 
demnifying bond, a coverage more in 
the nature of a fidelity bond than a 
surety one. It merely indemnifies 
the signers of the personal surety 
against any loss which might occur 
from the dishonesty of the official. 

* 2 2 


WHITE SULPHUR 
seer. 27, 932 











 =”CC 


pie Greenbrier Hotel 
in White Sulphur Springs knows the 
vagaries and temperament of casualty 
and surety agents and executives so 
well that it has become a second na- 
ture. Consequently, the announce- 
ment of the fact that the annual joint 
convention of the International As- 
sociation of Casualty and Surety Un- 
derwriters and the National Associa- 
tion of Casualty and Surety Agents 
is like the story of the dog hiting the 
man—‘not news.” Although it is not 
yet possible to secure all the details 
of the coming convention, one fact 
is known and that is that the meeting 
w'll be held from Sept. 27 to 29. 
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Aetna Did Record 


Business in 1931 | 


Income From All Sources 


Exceed That of 1930; 
Auto Lines Show Gain 





The total income of the 
Aetna Life Insurance Com- 
pany from all sources for 
1931 was in excess of the in- 
come for 1930 according to 
the preliminary figures re- 
leased yesterday by Presi- 
dent Morgan B. Brainard. 

The total premium income 
for the Aetna Life and Affi- 
liated Companies in 1931 was 
more than $132,000,000, a 
decrease of only $353,000 
from 1930. This decrease is 
one-fourth of one per cent. 

The premium collections 
in the life department 
amounted to $80,244,000, an 
increase of seven-tenths of 
one per cent over 1930. The 
total new insurance issued 
and paid for in the life de- 
partment amounted to $722,- 
000,000. 

The total casualty pre- 
miums written in the Acci- 
dent and Liability Depart- 
ment of the Aetna Life and 
in the Aetna Casualty and 
Surety Company were ap- 
proximately $43,116,000, a 
decrease of 2 per cent as 
compared with 1930. 

The premiums written by 
the Automobile Insurance 
Company and the Standard 
Fire Insurance Company 
were approximately $8,710,- 
000, a decrease of but one- 
half of 1 per cent from the 
1930 figures. 


Auto Lines Good 


The decrease in casualty 
and surety premiums is 
primarily due to the falling 
off in compensation premium 
which are based on payrolls 
and reflect general business 
conditions. The decrease in 
compensation and collateral 
liability lines was approxi- 
mately $1,400,000. Never- 
theless the volume of pre- 
miums written by the Aetna 
in these lines in 1931 amount- 
ed to over $11,700,000. Not 
including the compensation 
business, the total premium 
income in the casualty and 
surety lines showed an in- 
crease over 1930. 

The greatest increase in 
the casualty department was 
in the automobile lines which 
showed an increase of $714,- 
000 over 1930. The total vol- 
ume of automobile premiums 
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Releases Aetna Results 





Morgan B. Brainard 


including automobile fire and 
theft, written by the Aetna 
Life and Affiliated Com- 
panies was over $18,839,000. 

In a letter to the 6000 
home office and field em- 
ployees and general agents 


of the Aetna Life and Aff- | 


liated Companies, President 
Morgan B. Brainard com- 
mented on the year’s opera- 
tions as follows: 

“In the life department, 
our loans on policies have 
been heavy, and while we 
have performed a real ser- 
vice in being able to assist 
our policyholders by meeting 
their demands with prompt- 
ness and despatch, yet it is 
a source of great regret and 
some concern that we see 
this item in our statement 
continuing to increase with 
some rapidity. Surrendered 
policies are also large in 
amount’ and we are, of 
course, fearful that the large 
volume of policy loans will 
increase this item as years 
go on. Agents should make 
every effort to encourage our 
policyholders to repay their 
loans and to keep their in- 
surance in force. 


Casualty Holds Up 


The volume of business in 
our casualty lines has been 
satisfactory with the single 
exception of compensation 
premiums, and that situation 
is one over which none of us 
have control. In our fire 
companies the results have 
been somewhat better in this 
respect. The Automobile In- 
surance Company shows a 
slight decrease in premiums, 
the Standard Fire shows 
marked increase, so that our 
fire premiums are very close 
to what they were in 1390.” 

Going into the investment 
side of the business, Presi- 
dent Brainard had this to 
say: “The problem that has 


| Examine American 
Re-Insurance Company 





Penna. Dept. Finds Total 
Gain Since Organization 
Amounts to $2,569,306 





The American Re-Insur- 
ance Company of Philadel- 
phia, which maintains its 
executive offices at 67 Wall 
Street, New York, had ad- 
mitted assets of $7,819,807 on 
Dec. 31, 1930; total liabili- 
ties, including capital, of 
$1,000,000, of $5,148,174, re- 
sulting in a net surplus of 
$2,671,632, according to an 
examination report just com- 
pleted by the Pennsylvania 
Insurance Department. Un- 
earned premium __ reserves 
were $822,273. 

Net premiums _ written 
since the company began 
| business in April, 1917, total 
$15,026,265, and, the ex- 
aminer’s remark, “represents 
a consistent increase in busi- 
ness written.” The report 
further says that “in com- 
parison therewith, the losses 
paid for the same period 
amount to $3,851,866.” The 
examiners increased the re- 
serves $20,513 above the com- 
pany’s figures because they 
had available information 
not at hand when the com- 
pany made its estimates. 
Also, as a result of the ex- 
amination, surplus was in- 
creased $141,006 over what 
the company claims. 

The recapitulation of the 
gain and loss exhibit shows 
underwriting gains of $585,- 
016; investment gains of 
$1,984,290—and surplus paid 
in of $1,727,325. From this 
was distributed $1,625,000 in 
dividends, leaving a surplus 
on Dec. 31, 1930, of $2,671,- 
532. 








confronted all companies is 
that of investments. You are 
familiar with the _ invest- 
ments of our companies and 
know that we have followed 
a conservative investment 
policy, and the results, as far 
as income goes, have shown 
the wisdom of that policy. 
The security markets of the 
world have been demoralized 
and quotations have been a 
poor guide to the real value 
of insurance company hold- 
ings. With a few exceptions, 
our income from investments 
has held up and defaults in 
bond interest and reductions 
in dividend have been neg- 
| ligible. 
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Compensation Loss 
Jumps to 75 P. C. 





Underwriting Loss May Be 
17.5%, Michelbacher 


Says in Interview 





Workmen’s compensation 
insurance for 1931 will show 
a loss ratio of 75 per cent 
or over, and an underwriting 
loss of 17.5 per cent in the 
opinion of G. F. Michel- 
bacher, vice-president of the 
Great American Indemnity 
Company and_ recognized 
workmen’s compensation au- 
thority. 

The results will show a 
considerable increase over 
1930 figures, Mr. Michel- 
bacher said. In 1930 the loss 
ratio was 68.9 per cent and 
the underwriting loss 12.8 
per cent. These figures were 
based on a premium income 
of $142,000,000 whereas it is 
believed that the premium 
income for last year dropped 
to about $125,000,000. 


Losses have been partic- 
ularly high in the so-called 
non-hazardous occupations 
such as in work on farms, in 
hotels and garages, Mr. 
Michelbacher _ said. The 
shrinkage of payrolls in 
every sort of occupation “has 
brought about an increase in 
the concentration of the 
hazard,” he observed. 

The liberalization of the 
workmen’s compensation law 
by interpretation in various 
States has also worked a 
hardship on the companies, 
Mr. Michelbacher declared. 


The acceptance of the 
emergency loading for profit 
factor included in the work- 
men’s compensation rate in- 
creases which occupied the 
attention of last summer’s 
session of the National Con- 
vention of Insurance Com- 
missioners will have great 
influence of future rating 
processes, he said. However, 
stern State supervision of 
compensation rate schedules, 
and the fact that compensa- 
tion insurance has such close 
relation to politics, will con- 
tinue to hamper the com- 
panies in procuring adequate 
rates. The companies are 
always a year behind current 
influences in this matter, Mr. 
Michelbacher said, because 
the State insurance depart- 
ments will not allow con- 
jecture to have any influence 
in rate construction. 
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Illinois Surety 


Men Aroused 


Legislature to Be Watched 
For Moves On Depos- 
itory Bond Problem 





Cuicaco Iiu., Jan. 11.— 
Surety Underwriters of Il- 
linois are determined that 
the misguided members of 
the Illinois general assembly 
will not further demoralize 
the depository and public 
official bond situation in this 
State, despite the apparent 
anxiety of the legislature to 
meddle. 

A special meeting of the 
Surety Underwriters Asso- 
ciation of Chicago was held 
on Monday at which it was 
reported that ten bills al- 
ready have been filed in the 
legislature touching on this 
surety bond situation and 
that more are expected. 

Accordingly the surety 
men promised to ask their 
home offices for funds to be 
used to employ competent 
Illinois counsel to pass upon 


the several bills now before | __ 


the legislature and to for- 
mulate a program that will 
solve the problems in a busi- 
nesslike and legal way, a 
program that is hoped will 
be acceptable to both the 
members of the legislature 
and surety companies. 

The problem hinges 
around the unsettled bank- 
ing conditions in the State 
and the difficulty of getting 
proper security for 
funds on deposit in accord- 
ance with mandates of the 
statutes now on the books. 
The public officials, such as 
county treasurers, are re- 
quired to furnish perform- 
ance bonds, which bonds have 
the additional liability for 
funds which may be de- 
posited by the treasurer, un- 
less the depository can fur- 
nish adeeuate surety cover- 
ing this contingency. 

The banks have been un- 
able to get adequate surety 
and the companies have been 
reluctant to write the per- 
formance bonds because of 
additional liability. 

A special guest of the 
meeting was H. J. Drake, at- 
torney of the Association of 
Casualty and Surety Execu- 
tives of New York who came 
to Chicago to assist in the 
current emergency. 

Bills now up for consider- 
ation among other things 
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| years. 


,ity for funds 


Metropolitan Underwriters 
Organized in Houston 


Houston, Tex., Jan. 11.— 
Geo. R. Christie and Chas. 
A. Bryan have organized the 
Metropolitan Underwriters 
Agency, with offices on the 
23rd floor of the Gulf Build- 
ing, Houston. The agency 
plans to operate in Texas 
and the Southwest. 

It will carry on a general 
insurance business, specializ- 
ing in the life, health and 
accident divisions. It is gen- 
eral agents for the greater 
part of Texas for the Royal 
| Union Life of Des Moines, 
|}and the National Casualty 
of Detroit. 

Mr. Christie is a _ well 
known figure in the insur- 
ance field. He was formerly 
head of an insurance agency 
| that operated in twenty-one 
| States and has been a resi- 
|dent of Houston for thirty 
| years and has taken a promi- 
| nent part in the city’s socia! 
}and civic life. 

Mr. Bryan, has been a 
resident of Houston for 28 
He has been a large 
scale oil producer and real 
estate subdivisor. 











provide the following: make 
the deposits of public funds 
preferred claims of the 
banks; bills to discharge the 
municipal, county and town- 
ship treasurers from liabil- 





deposited in 
accordance with city, county 
or township boards; and a 
bill to permit designation of 


public | State and national banks as 
| cepositors for funds. _ 


TO CONTEST FINES UNDER 
NEW YORK RATE LAW 





For the first time in its 
history, the right of the New 
York Superintendent of In- 
surance to impose penalties 
under Section 141 of the New 
York Insurance Law will be 
contested. 

Rutherford & Maher, New 
York brokers, who were 
fined on November 11 for 
rate violations growing out 
of the writing of a fleet of 
passenger automobiles and 
trucks belonging to a Man- 
hattan restaurant chain, have 
a certiorari order signed by 
Justice Thomas W. Churchill 
in Supreme Court calling for 
a review of the case. 

Justice Churchill has di- 
rected Superintendent George 
S. Van Schaick to gather and 








submit all papers relating to 


N. Y. Assembly Committee 
on Insurance Named 
ALBANY, N. Y., Jan. 12.— | 
Speaker Joseph A. McGin- 
nies has announced member- | 
ship of the assembly commit- | 


tee on insurance for the 
present legislative session as 
follows: 


Assemblyman Horace *M. 
Stone, of Onondaga, chair- 
man and Assemblymen Alex- 
ander H. Garnjost, West- | 
chester; Harry J. McKay, 
Monroe; Howard W. Dickey, 
Erie; Robert A. Catchpole, 
Ontario; Hamilton F. Potter, 
Suffolk; Wilson Messer, 
Steuben; O. D. Heck, 
Schenectady; Harry F. Dun- 
kel, Fulton-Hamilton; .ud- | 
ward S. Moran, Jr., Kings; 
S. A. Dineen, and Millard E. | 
Theodore, Manhattan; Jacob | 
J. Schwartzwald, Kings. 


i 





Dividend 

The Massachusetts Plate | 

Glass has declared its regu- 

lar semi-annual dividend of 
$1 per share. 








| more than $1,300,000. 





To Sue St. Louis 
Operators 


(Concluded from page 35) 


and its officers and directors 


| and officers and directors of 


the two Newark concerns 
who are alleged in the peti- 
tion to have known or should 
have known of what is de- 
scribed as an unlawful con- 
spiracy to withdraw valuable 
securities from the treasuries 
of the company. Other in- 
dividual defendants are 
David P. Dennison, George 
W. Hobbs, Frank L. John- 
son, Paul L. Temple, Fred A. 


Kohl, A. L. Smith, William 
Brace, R. C. Barney and 
| Phil C. Lauff. 

The petition reveals the 


| alleged inside of the system 
| of high finance used to gain 
| control of the National Guar- 
| anty Fire, 


the Independent 
Bonding & Casualty and the 
Prudential Casualty & 
Surety Company, which at 
one time had $850,000 capi- 
tal and surplus accounts of 
Ac- 


| cording to the suits mort- 


Urges Job Insurance 


Unemployment insurance 
te be paid for jointly by em- | 
ployer and employee was ad- | 
vocated by Joseph F. Hol- | 
land, former deputy insur- | 
ance superintendent for Mis- 
souri, in an address before | 
the Inner Circle, a business | 
and professional men’s or- 
ganization at the American 


Annex Hotel, St. Louis. Mr. 
Holland said the insurance 
plan should be free from 


government participation. 


the case for review and pos- 
sible correction. 

Samuel D. MacPeak, attor- 
ney for the brokers, and for- 
merly third deputy superin- 
tendent of insurance, ques- 
tions the constitutionality of 
Section 141 as interpreted by 
Superintendent Van Schaick. 
The brokers maintain that as 
a result of Superintendent 
Van Schaick’s action they 
stand convicted of a misde- 
meanor, and that the super- 
intendent’s filings “are in 
clear disregard of the estab- 
lished rules of law and are 
arbitrary and _ capricious.” 
They further clain violation 
of their rights as a firm. 

The proceedings are ex- 
pected to be resumed in 
twenty days. 





‘ 





gage loans on unproductive 
Southeast Missouri lands and 
Marquette-Easton Company 
debentures were used to buy 
the three companies. 
The Newark 


two com- 


| panies are now being liqui- 


dated by the receivers who 
brought the suits, while Rob- 
ert P. Evans, an attorney, as 
the agent for State Superin- 
tendent of Insurance Joseph 
B. Thompson on Dec. 26 was 
ordered by Circuit Judge 
Harry Rosskopf of St. Louis 
to proceed with the liquida- 
tion of the Prudential Cas- 
ualty & Surety. A statement 
of its financial condition as 
of Aug. 31, 1931, indicated 
it had assets of $795,691 and 
liabilities of $820,000, includ- 
ing $175,000 in pending 
claims. 

It is alleged that the mort- 
gages on Southeast Missouri 
lands which were substituted 
for the sound securities of 
the Independent Bond & 
Casualty and the National 
Guaranty Fire were executed 
by dummies and straw men 
of no financial responsibility, 
while land included as secu- 
rity for the mortgages was 
incumbered by  delirquent 
drainage district taxes. It 
is charged that these mort- 
gages were of no substantial 
financial value. 
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Elected Independence 
Director 


PHILADELPHIA, PA., Jan. 

—Clarence F. Roullier, 
Milwaukee attorney and 
general counsel of the 
Underwriters Casualty, 
recently merged with the 
Independence Indemnity, 
was elected a director of 
the Independence at the 
meeting of the board 
today. 

The election of a chair- 
man of the board to suc- 
ceed Charles H. Holland 
was put over until the 
annual meeting in March. 











Fight at Work Brings 
Compensation Award 


Michigan Court Decides Na- 
ture of Quarrel Decides 
Employers Liability 


LANSING, MIcH., Jan. 12. 
—When an altercation arises 
between workmen as a direct 
outgrowth of some angle of 
the work, any resultant in- 
jury through physical vio- 
lence is compensable under 
the workmen’s compensation 
act, the Michigan supreme 
court has in substance held 
in Joseph Schultz vs. Chev- 
rolet Motor Car Company. 

Schultz, the court ruled, is 
entitled to compensation for 
a skull fracture sustained at 
the hands of a fellow em- 
ployee who became angered 
when he was struck by a 
bundle pitched from a truck 
by Schultz in the process of 
unloading. Schultz was 
struck over the head with a 


stake. The Chevrolet com- | 


pany, denied liability, al- 
though reporting the acci- 
dent. 

The court, in upholding an 
award of the department of 
labor and industry, sets up 
the principle that responsibil- 
ity of the employer depends 
upon the cause of the fight. 
If personal malice or spite, 
coupled with a quarrel over 
some irrelevant subject, re- 
sults in physical combat be- 
tween workmen, any _ re- 
sultant injury is not com- 
pensable, it is held. When 
the controversy arises over 
some angle of the mutual 
task, however, compensation 
is due if a resultant fight 
brings injury to a combatant. 

In the instant case there 
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To Vote on Increase 


An increase in its annual 
dues so as to provide for the 
assessment of the National 
Association of Accident and 
Health Managers, will be 
voted on by the members of 
the Accident and Health 
Managers Club of Chicago 
on Monday at the Hamilton 
Club. 


was a “causal relation be- 
tween the employment and 
the assault,” the opinion 
states. “It was an act in 
the course of the work which 
provoked the assault and the 
record is clear that the in- 
juries inflicted were occa- 
sioned by anger over an act 
at the time committed in the 
conduct of work for the em- 
ployer.” 





Georgia Commissions Still 
Unsettled 


(Concluded from page 35) 


pense loading of 40.2 per 
cent is distributed as fol- 
lows: 15 per cent for acquisi- 
tion cost; 5.2 for taxes; 7.5 
per cent for home office ad- 
ministration; 2 per cent for 
pay roll audits 2.5 per cent 
for inspections and 8 per 
cent for claims. The acquisi- 
tion cost is distributed as 
follows producer 8 per cent, 
regional agent 2 per cent 
overriding and general 
agent 7 per cent overriding. 

Another puzzling problem 
to the companies is the dis- 
position agents who do not 
sign the revised rate contract 
will make. It has been the 
practice for agents to deduct 


39 





Hosmer Speaks in Chicago 
to Casualty Club 


CuiIcaco—The new agents’ 
and brokers’ qualification 
laws of Illinois which go into 
effect March 1, were fully 
explained to the members of 
the Casualty Field Club of 
Illinois on Monday by Rock- 
wood Hosmer, president of 
the Illinois Association of 
Insurance Agents. Mr. Hos- 
mer declared that the new 
laws will benefit both the in- 
surance business and the 
public by assuring the ap- 
pointment of better qualified 
persons to handle the insur- 
ance problems of the State’s 
citizenry. 


their own commissions from 
the premium submitted to 
the companies. 
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Insurance Prospects for 1932 


(Concluded from page 10) 


years. Many small companies also 
sold out to and were merged with 
larger ones, mostly because lack of 
surplus made this necessary, but in 
some cases apparently in anticipation 
of conditions in the not so far distant 
future, which would make such a step 
necessary. Many fire companies found 
the going too hard in 1931. But only 
a scattered few actually failed and had 
to resort to receivership. A few com- 
panies were able to augment surplus 
by putting out new stock at a premium. 
But there was very little of this. 


As to what the fire companies may 
expect to happen to their securities in 
1932, one can say but little. Except 
possibly this: in general, the stocks held 
by the fire companies are of the very 
highest grade; they are mostly listed 
stocks; they are stocks of the leading 
corporations in the most fundamental 
lines of business; corporations which 
made excellent earnings in normal 
times. Surely there is an actual value 
in these stocks far greater than their 
quoted value at the present time. And 
certain it is that just as business con- 
ditions in America are bound ulti- 
mately to return to normal, so are these 
stocks bound in time to regain a large 
part of their present depreciation. If 
the supervising officials continue to 
recognize this and continue their liberal 
attitude in dealing with this problem, 
no disastrous results need be expected 
as a result of this unprecedented de- 
cline in stock market quotations. 

Aside from the investment aspect, 
there are hopeful signs in the fire in- 
surance business. It is true that there 
has been a sharp decline in premium 
income, but that was to be expected. 
Figures for the first six months of 
1931 show that for many companies 
the decrease in volume as compared 
with the first six months of 1930 was 
as high as 10 per cent. It is unlikely 
that the second half of the year has 
shown any improvement. 


Nevertheless, the companies have 
reason to expect an underwriting 
profit for 1931, and that is what is 
most important. Fire losses have de- 
creased. For the first ten months of 
1931 they were about 2% per cent 
lower than for the corresponding period 
of 1930. There can be no doubt that 
expenses, too, have been lowered, per- 
haps even as much proportionately as 
the reduction in premium income. The 
many mergers have resulted in expense 


savings and every possible effort has 
been made along lines of economy in 
expenses. Unfortunately it has been 
necessary also to reduce salaries in 
some companies. The reduction in 
premium income will result in a lower 
unearned premium reserve, which, of 
course, should benefit surplus. 

The underwriting prospects of the 
fire companies for 1932 are far from 
discouraging. Improved underwriting, 
already apparent, should result in 
lower losses next year. Expenses cer- 
tainly should not increase and there is 
reason to believe that premium income 
will hardly fall much below the 1931 
volume, if, indeed, it does not exceed 
it. 

Casualty Insurance 


The casualty companies, in general, 
kave had a very bad year. Their posi- 
tion as regards investments is analo- 
gous to the fire companies, except that 
they have more bonds and less stocks. 
The only figures obtainable showed 
that the casualty companies had 50.5 
per cent of their admitted assets in- 
vested in bonds and 22.3 per cent in- 
vested in stocks. At present prices, 
this means, of course, a very serious 
depreciation, and some of the com- 
panies would show very poor state- 
ments if December quotations had to 
be used. Due to the larger percentage 
of bonds held, however, it is likely 
that the casualty companies invest- 
ments will regain their normal values 
sooner than will those of the fire com- 
panies. 

As for underwriting, perhaps the less 
said the better. Surety losses have been 
extremely severe. Auto liability, which 
started an unfavorable trend in 1930, 
has certainly continued it. And the 
compensation experience has been sad, 
as usual. This does not leave much 
business on which an underwriting 
profit might be expected. 

The bad underwriting experience and 
severe investment losses caused many 
casualty companies to requife aid 
toward the end of the year. There 
were several mergers. Capital was cut 
by some companies, the reduction being 
transferred to surplus. Some of the 
large fire groups owning casualty com- 
panies found it necessary to contribute 
to their surpluses. And it is quite 
likely that several companies resorted 
to reinsurance of part of their port- 


folios to enable them to make a fair 
statement. 

The casualty companies have cut ex- 
penses in every possible way. Many 
of them announced salary reductions 
—in most cases 10 per cent. Many of 
the stock companies reduced the divi- 
dends to stockholders. 

One favorable factor is that during 
the current year insurance supervising 
officials took an active interest in com- 
pensation rates, thoroughly studied the 
company’s needs, and not only realized 
the danger of inadequate rates to the 
company’s solvency, but really did 
something about it. Through their 
help and cooperation substantial rate 
increases were approved in a large 
number of States. Considering this, 
it would be pleasant to predict that 
the companies may now make a little 
profit from compensation. But when 
it is recalled that in the past losses 
have always seemed to keep ahead of 
rate increases, no matter how sub- 
stantial, one just hesitates so to pre- 
dict. 

The largest surety losses have been 
claims under depository bonds. It is 
quite possible that Congressional ac- 
tion may result in such relief for banks 
that there will be few subsequent bank 
failures and hence fewer depository 
losses, 

Companies do find that they are able 
to compromise liability claims for 
smaller amounts than was the case 
in boom times. None the less, the trend 
in total loss cost is upward. 

All in all, the casualty company 
prospects for 1932 can hardly be 
called bright. , 


Conclusion 


If the foregoing observations seem to 
paint a pretty gloomy picture for the 
insurance business, as in fact they 
surely do, it is just unfortunate, but 
truly there seems to be small reason 
for much of any optimism. But let us 
not forget this: the troubles of the 
insurance companies are simply part 
of a great national depression; they 
are not troubles of their own making. 
On the contrary, the insurance com- 
panies have fought against adverse 
conditions courageously and with more 
success than has been achieved by most 
lines of business. Life insurance has 
been demonstrated in these times of 
need to be the one investment that has 
not depreciated. Fire and casualty 
companies have paid their losses dollar 
for dollar. Losses to policyholders 
have been practically negligible. The 
institution of insurance may surely 
take pride in the way it is meeting 
its problems during these distressing 
times. 
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The Fatal Accident 
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1926-19 
Deaths 
758 
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Problem 
(Concluded from page 13) 
Mercury (occupa- 

tlonal) ccccccccces sex 
Nitrogen oxide...... ade eas 
Nitric acid......... 2 0.01 
Rat poison (7)...... os - eles 
Medinol ....-++«+++- 

Amytol .ccccovcccss 
Corrosive poisoning 
(unknown) ...... 
Oil of gaultheria.... 
Potassium hydroxide 
Sodium-cacodylate in- 
CtIOMS «wwe eeess 
Memes ccccccssocce 
Asperin ......se05. 
Caustic soda ....... 
Corrosives ......+.+. 
Creosote .....-.-005. 
Ergot on ccwcccscccs 
Manganese oxide.... 
Nitro-benzene ...... 
Phenacetine ........ 
Potassium chlorate. . 
Turpentine ......... 
Asphinamine ....... 
Botulismus ......... 
Calcium flouride.... 
Chloride of lime.... 
Methy! salicylate... . 
BOBGIGMR cccccccccces 
Roach powder...... 
Arsenic injections. . 
Carbon tetrachloride. 
Chenopodium ....... ‘ 
Atophan injection... , 
Salyegan ........... 6d ie 
Formaldehyde ...... 2 0.01 
Sodium fluoride...... 3 0.01 
Salicylic acid....... 1 ; 
PEED cenetecsecce D edeak 
Opitz rat poison.... 2 0.01 
Muscarine .......... 2 0.01 
BE 6c0b6000000000 2 0.01 
DEED scccceoness 1 iets 
Unknown ........ 1 
SE. .aaderncics 763 2.52 
TABLE 10 
ACCIDENTS IN NEW YORK CITY, 1921- 
FALLS 
Rate 100,000 
1921-1925 
Deaths Rate 
MOREE kocedudccs : 578 1.91 
Fire escape ........ 150 0.49 
MEE chchessndbe cece 190 0.63 
POE eedcdesicoaes 17 0.06 
ED oGevesescecese 817 2.69 
P< sea¢evtecess 80 0.26 
DT cboseveteses 160 0.53 
Dn ¢hat~eneaes : 8 0.01 
ft See 126 0.41 
i cecehinanaanee 478 1.58 
Se ee 52 0.17 
Auto or wagon...... 160 0.53 
SE Shb00b6 606-0 03's $2 0.11 
SED covesesccces 10 0.03 
Sn Sésapebaees és 625 2.06 
Dl wadenwatddeese 61 0.20 
RO. vpuebestar ses 78 0.26 
aoe 7 0.09 
Balcony-porch, etc.. 20 0.07 
Baby carriage....... 8 0.03 
DD schuwhteaie ese 7 0.02 
Building construction 131 0.43 
Excavation ......... 0.02 
Subway or “—— 

structure (except 

. ae 38 0.13 
Embankment, walls, 

GB, ceccceceseocces 20 0.07 
Hatehway .......... 19 0.06 
Gymnasium ......... 5 0.02 
Amusement park de- 

WER cecccccccccces 5 0.02 
SD: Ghebuerdtatees se 1 0.04 
ieee. ode ¢ 10 0.03 
SD Gcckisces cbc 2 0.01 
TE eadnsids ee b 0:4 5 0.02 
Through grating.... 8 0.01 
Lumber pile ........ 8 0.03 
| SRR SRT m  * ous 
Dumbwaiter ........ me 
Motorcycle ......... 5 0.02 
etwas » 06.2 2 0.01 
Coal pocket or chute 4 0.01 
Acrobatic stunt..... a . whe 

MED Seber ccccesics 8 0.01 
i.” bvcaecnen 7.) ees 
Weeds nce aces 5 0.02 
ON cencccees ec 4 0.01 
Seine 10 0.03 

WUD cccteenedecesives 7 0.02 
Into caisson ........ Bi, eae 
From building during 

exhibition ........ oe gee 
Aeroplane .......... 2 0.01 
UNS ence ntti 4 0.01 
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0.01 


0.01 
0.01 


- Ss. ees... 
* ©&- Soo.-:. 
° eeeee Gees. © o 


0.01 
0.04 


0.01 


2.32 


1930 


0.05 


0.14 
0.01 
0.01 
0.01 
0.08 
0.03 
0.01 
0.01 
0.04 
0.02 
0.03 


0.05 
0.06 





ion ‘788 mieieteinaiinae 1 ee ° 
myer la il Ia tga J sty 
OS eee ee 2 0.01 Writing toa Touchy World 
IE iis 0 ded ca Caine 2 0.01 me) 
7 a ae : hide . ° (Concluded from e 11) 
Well --..-.-.-.. in Las ree pag 
Ashpit rank = 8 oor~Ss«iws« 88 natured, shutting our doors when we 
DE, stikovesoe St Sch os - 10 0.03 j i 
Subway construction. ee i 31 0.09 write to keep out the reverberations 
Stable... +++.---++. ie, aden 8 0.01 of some of the nervous energy—con- 
MES ccc cccccece x . * 

pate ptodgenthes § 0.02 suming attitude that permeates those 
EE Aa bxeknen sca 2 0.01 i 
Swimesing pool... : workshops of business we know as 
F ire aril, 1... agencies and home offices. 

‘oug ate 8 

—e aa & And above all else, let’s be sure we 
Escalator .......... 2 0.01 i 
quae s oor 9° not remind a man who has never 
Pole hole. -- “aavent tp 3 0.01 had his name on our books, that he 
Incinerator ......... |... 1 “has not used his credit account.” 
ae Bein (slopes). és 6a st oig Perhaps he did not even know there 

: —— was such a thing as a credit account. 
ee 4,093 13.49 5,184 15.46 
TABLE 11 


ACCIDENTS IN NEW YORK CITY, 1921-1930 
(ELEVATOR ACCIDENTS) 


Rate per 100,000 


Falling through elevator shaft............ 


Crushed in elevator...... 
Fall of elevator weights..... 


Fall of elevator a ‘ Scat 


Crushed by dumbwaiter.. epee oe 
Fell through dumbwaiter. 


Total . 


1921-25 1926-1930 
Deaths Rate Deaths Rate 
aes 173 0.57 199 0.59 
stip Siar 151 0.50 162 0.48 
‘fie Teton 4 0.01 we sign 
eer 11 0.04 17 0.05 
2 0.01 5 0.01 
eo re 1 = oe 
342 1.13 383 1.14 





I would like to have enlarged upon 
questions involved in the foregoing tab- 
ulations but limitations of space pre- 
vent an extended discussion. I cannot 
refrain from mentioning however that 
according to the report of the Chief In- 
spector of The Bureau for the Safe 
Transportation of Explosives and Other 
Dangerous Articles, dated March, 1931, 
the number of persons killed in railway 
transportation of explosives and other 
dangerous articles has declined from a 
maximum of 62 in 1915 to only 9 in 
1930. All of these are deaths in con- 
nection with the handling of inflam- 
mable liquids. 

Reviewing briefly fatal accidents in 
connection with mining operations, I 
give the following returns from the re- 
ports of the Bureau of Mines for the 
different types of mineral extraction. 
The fatality rate per 1000 300-day 
workers in coal mining in 1929 was 
4.54 against an average of 5.49 during 
the period 1906-1910. During the last 
twenty years the rate has remained 
practically stationary. In metal min- 
ing the rate per 1000 300-day workers 
has been reduced from 4.01 in 1911- 
1915 to 3.03 during 1929. In quarrying 
the rate has been reduced from 2.27 
per 1000 300-day workers in 1912 to 
1.65 in 1929. Accidents in metallurgi- 
cal plants have declined from an aver- 
age of 0.96 during 1919-1923 to 0.80 
during 1929. Fatal accidents in bee- 
hive coke ovens in 1929 occurred at the 
rate of 1.17 per 1000 300-day workers 
against 1.82 in 1928, no earlier figures 
being given. But at by-product coke 
ovens there has been an increase in ac- 
cidents from 0.72 to 0.82. In iron and 
steel industries the fatal accident rate 


has declined from 0.7 per million hours 
of exposure in 1907 to 0.2 in 1930, but 
this rate prevailed with one exception 
since 1920, suggesting that probably a 
minimum rate has been established. 

For other particular industries many 
gratifying reductions have been re- 
ported by the National Safety Council 
which annually issues, as stated else- 
where, a very convenient compilation. 
The National Safety Council estimates 
the total number of fatal accidents in 
industry at the present time at about 
19,000 per annum. Some twenty years 
ago I estimated the annual total num- 
ber of fatal accidents at that time to 
be about 22,000. In the meantime, of 
course, there has been considerable 
progress in industrial activity which, 
however, has been impaired by the de- 
pression during the last two years. The 
National Safety Council indicates a 
slight decline in the industrial fatal 
accident rate during the last three 
years, and a substantial decrease in ac- 
cidents causing temporary disability. 

The foregoing data are merely in- 
tended as a brief illustration of the 
extreme complexity of the fatal acci- 
dent problem in the United States at 
the present time and the urgency of 
more concentrated efforts to reduce the 
enormous loss of life which falls heav- 
ily on the productive period. It is diffi- 
cult to estimate the practical and far- 
reaching value of the unceasing efforts 
of the National Safety Council which 
ranks as possibly the most useful of our 
associated health and life promoting ac- 
tivities. But decidedly more is re- 
quired if the accident problem is to be 
brought under control and if a meas- 
urable reduction in the fatality rate is 
to be achieved. 
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MR. AGENT! 
MR. BROKER! 
MR. FIELD MAN! 


Here is a brand new pocket-size 
handbook on 
CASUALTY INSURANCE 


Adventures of 


Robt. Ross 


—Insurance Solicitor 


BY 


Richard H. Longmaid 


Part I of this book takes the 
reader on a series of adventures 
with Robt. Ross on his many ex- 
ploits among brokers and 
agents. He learns how to pro- 
duce and handle the various 
lines of Casualty Insurance. 


Part II embraces complete 
treatises on all the leading lines 
of insurance falling under the 
classification of casualty lines, 
including historical sketches, 
rate making and rating prin- 
ciples, policy analyses, under- 
writing fundamentals, etc., ap- 
plicable to the foregoing lines. 


A complete comprehensive 
index helps to make this the 
most unique, up-to-date and 
helpful pocket-sized book on 
casualty insurance available. 


Write for information regard- 
ing this book which will shortly 
be published. 


The Spectator Company 


Division of 
United Business Publishers, Inc. 


243 West 39th Street 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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